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PUBLIC MIND IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


I is almost certainly common ground among informed people everywhere 

in the world that unless nuclear weapons can be abolished or tightly 

controlled the human race may in a few years face the risk of appalling, 
perhaps final disaster. All parties to the debates now in progress concerning 
nuclear war accept without challenge that basic proposition. The differences 
which arise concern the means of attaining the desired ends. It is unlikely 
that either abolition or control can be achieved without the creation 
of a strong world authority, with adequate powers of inspection; especially 
n view of the fact that nuclear weapons will shortly be in the hands of 
governments like those at present in power in certain states of North Africa 
the Middle East, Indochina, Indonesia, states in which the government 
is perenially in danger of seizure by extremist parties using passionately 
demagogic appeals. We only increase the risks we all fear by minimising the 
obstacles which block the road to a world-authority of the kind demanded 
by the situation which the piling up of nuclear weapons has created. They 
are obstacles which can perhaps best be illustrated by the record of national 
governments-——governments, that is, which have to deal with a single people, 
a single nation-state and are thus relatively free of complexities involved in 
international government 

Take the case of France. Since the Revolution of the eighteenth. century 
she has had so many different constitutions that historians have almost lost 
count, and the French people today are so deeply divided in political aims 
hy rival parties and splinter parties that the average life of a government is 
hardly more than a few months. For considerable periods the country 
remains without any government at all owing to the failure of the people’s 
representatives to agree upon its composition. Nevertheless, most French- 
men would argue that France’s record is better than that of Germany, where 
a Hitler, and all that he stood for could receive sufficient popular support 
to establish an absolute dictatorship and lead the country into a second 
world war. Even in English-speaking democracies the democratic process 
sometimes gives rise to strange oscillations, if not aberration of opinion. In 
1918 the American public as a whole strongly supported Woodrow Wilson’s 
proposal for a League of Nations and the renunciation of neutrality. In the 
election two years later the American electorate repudiated Wilson and all 
idea of American participation in an international organisation, reverting 
to the absolute isolationism expressed in the Neutrality Acts; and a quarter 
f a century later accepted under Truman the internationalism it had repu- 
diated under Wilson. (Had the United States done early what, it did late, there 
might have been no Second World War.) The nations of the British Common- 
wealth, instead of following the example of Federalism set at Philadelphia 
in 1787 by the 13 states, have followed rather the Latin American example 
of turning colonies or provinces into separate sovereign states, each with 
its own tariff and monetary system, to the impoverishment and weakening 
of the Commonwealth as a whole (which, we may remind ourselves, has in 
the aggregate greater territory and resources than the United States but, 
owing to the lack of political unity, far less power) 

All this is recalled for the purpose of suggesting that if even national 
governments like that of France, dealing with a single people, broadly of 
common language, race, colour, culture, tradition, encounter difficulties 
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so obstinate, what are likely to be the difficulties of a world government 
dealing with peoples divided into numberless races, languages, cultures 
traditions? This does not render the problem insoluble or make a world 
government able to deal with nuclear weapons unattainable. But it will be 
unattainable if we ignore the factor of popular opinion and disregard the 
nature of the public mind, its underlying psychological forces marked by 
rivalries rooted here in nationalism, there in fanaticism, Marxist or other, 
elsewhere in race or colour prejudice, or in contingencies of the class war, 
passions reminiscent of the Wars of Religion which, during whole genera- 
tions turned vast areas of Europe into wilderness, where there survived, as 
one historian put it, more wolves than men. Had nuclear weapons been then 
available they would have been used and Christendom extinguished; as, 
later, Hitler would have extinguished it had he possessed the H-bomb 
Today's political passions are armed with such weapons, increasingly avail- 
able to all and sundry. Unless those passions can be disciplined the H-bombs 
may so easily explode almost by themselves. And then, not even the wolves 
would survive. 

Ihe fact which should concern us about the religious wars —as this present 
writer has had occasion to point out more than once—is that in the West 
at least those wars have ceased, not by virtue of the military victory of 
either side but by a cultural development which has enabled orthodox and 
heterodox to live peacefully together, something formerly regarded as utterly 
impossible. If we can discern more clearly than we seem to do, the nature 
of the forces underlying that development, and systemitise the process suffi- 
ciently to make it part of the education now available to the millions, then 
the sheer weight of public opinion may do for political groups—-whether 
taking the form of nations or of parties within nations—-what we have already 
managed to do for rival religious groups: remove the differences out of 
the field of armed conflict. But the factor of public opinion, its tendency 
to herd-behaviour, its extreme susceptibility to demagogic suggestion, to 
slogans which have no precise meaning but which “stir the blood” lke 
martial music or a marching song, 1s curiously and dangerously neglected 
by those who struggle to bring about reforms that depend almost entirely 
on the reaction of the public, notably as manifested by electorates. The 
neglect has been strikingly illustrated in the general attitude of the public 
in the “sputnik” episode. 

When it became evident that Russia had forestalled all the other nations 
of the world in the production and launching of an earth satellite, Western 
opinion, notably in the United States, expressed itself mainly in clamant 
demands for more and better technologists, and for the reshaping of our 
respective educational systems with that end in view. An informal Gallup 
poll revealed the fact that while there were more than a hundred demands 
for greater expenditure on the production of technologists, there was just 
one lonely demand for so reshaping the education current in our schools as 
to develop a better understanding (a) of the often anti-social forces within 
ourselves, (b) of the nature of the society which as voters we are called 
upon to manage or direct and, (c) of the methods by which evidence may 
be truly interpreted and the truth ascertained. (Such methods, for instance, 
as we apply in our courts of law, even though the issue may be no greater 
than the theft of a pound note, but virtually never apply in the Grand Assize 
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of an election where the lives of tens of thousands may be at stake.) The 
demands for more technicians are based mainly on considerations of 
security. The achievement in launching “sputnik” was taken as evidence 
that Russia was probably outdoing the West in the development of guided 
missiles and that for reasons of defence our deficiency in this field must be 
made good. (At the moment of writing these lines the morning papers 
announce that President Eisenhower has asked Congress for an additional 
five hundred million pounds to be expended on further development of “long 
range ballistic missiles, their sites and for ballistic missile submarines.” 

Yet even on security grounds a greater rationality in public opinion is 
indispensable. There is a case for the possession of nuclear weapons both 
as a “deterrent” and as a counterbalance to the immense, immeasurable 
preponderance of the Communist world in population, that is to say in man- 
power as well as in poiential resources and extent of territory. If nuclear 
weapons were abolished and military power rested once more on the size of 
armies and navies “conventionally” equipped, preponderant power would 
quite obviously rest with the Communist world, given its vast population 
masses, as in China, and its possession of the great central land mass of the 
earth. But if nuclear weapons are to deter aggression there must be present 
psychological conditions which do not yet exist. First, the potential aggressor 
must be in a mood rationally to take into account the consequences of his 
acts; must not, that is, be so dominated by nationalist passion, doctrinal 
fanaticism, “righteous indignation,” as to damn all consequences. Otherwise 
the threat of annihilation will not deter. Whether or not a rational mood in 
which consequences will be carefully taken into account exist in Moscow, all 
the evidence points to the conclusion that it does not exist or only at rare 
intervals in those Arab, African, Asian states of which mention has already 
been made and which may in the near future possess their allocation of 
atom bombs 

It is in the context of relations with those new states that the Russians 
have achieved something more remarkable and much more disturbing than 
the launching of an earth satellite, and which our obsession with the 
latter achievement has caused us to overlook. In the last 40 years (especially 
in the last 10), Russia has made not merely territorial but moral conquests 
among the peoples of those Arab or African or Asian peoples which we 
of the West have not come anywhere near matching or equalling. While 
Western empires, some of which had endured for centuries have within a 
single decade disintegrated and virtually come to an end, Russia has built 
up a great Communist empire and, in addition. gained enormous influences 
among vast populations not yet brought under the direct government of 
Moscow. Not only has she incorporated into her empire nearly a dozen 
European states yesterday relatively Westernised; not only has she made 
China part of the Communist power and been able to use China as an 
instrument for the weakening of American power in Korea and elsewhere; 
not only is she now in process of planting her power firmly at the cross 
roads of the world in the Near East and on the Suez Canal; not only has 
she a very firm foothold throughout the whole of North Africa with more 
than a mere foothold in Indo-China and Indonesia and in the Indian sub- 
he 


continent where one state has already a Communist government; but € 


has accomplished something in the sphere of political ideas which so far 
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as the West is concerned is more disturbing still. Every fourth Frenchman 
and every third Italian habitually votes Communist; the largest, the most 
disciplined political party in France is Communist; and in Britain itself we 
have seen great trade unions dominated by tiny Communist minorities. 

This has not been done primarily by military means. When Lenin and his 
fellow Bolsheviks arrived in Russia during the First World War they com- 
manded no military power at all. They had no arms. no armies, no navy 
no machinery of government, no bureaucracy. Unarmed as they were they 
destroyed a government which was still highly armed and captured an army 
and a navy which they then used as the instrument of their purpose. This 
phenomenon of the unarmed conquest of government was duplicated later 
in Germany. When Hitler started his operations with “his little band in 
the Munich Beer Hall, he too was without physical powér of any kind; no 
army, no police no bureaucracy, nothing but a jail record and a dubious 
reputation as a very inferior painter. What he did possess was a genius for 
appealing to crowd psychology and with that instrument he was able to 
destroy one of the best political constitutions ever written and to make him 
self absolute master of the most highly educated and cultured people in the 
world. As a leader, moreover, he led that great people into abominations 
which even today the memory of makes the blood run cold. Hitler 
had, of course, been preceded by Mussolini who had employed the same 
psychological technique 

The territorial conquests of the Communist empire have taken place only 
within the last decade or so. But the moral and intellectual preparation 
of the public mind throughout the world which was the indispensable pre- 
liminary to the territorial achievement has been going on for 40 years. In 
that period Moscow has managed to establish passionate and devoted mis- 
sionaries, agents, highly disciplined cells, fifth columns, preparing the way 
for the Communist advance, in every country of the world without one single 
exception. The Western political philosophy-—if one can speak of such a 
thing—is backed by no corresponding apparatus for the dissemination, pro 
motion, extension of the cultural and moral values to which we are supposed 
to attach so much importance. 

Some light may be thrown on this strange contrast by a fact to which 
the present writer has previously called attention but which 1s worth 
repeating in this connection. If you ask a Russian school boy to describe to 
you the Marxist theory of society, he can do so instantly. reciting all the 
catechism. If you ask a British school boy to explain the case for a free 
liberal society as expounded by, say, Locke or Mill, he will stare at you in 
blank incomprehension. He has never heard of them. The British school boy 
will shortly, with others, be called upon as a voter to pronounce vital 
decisions in such matters as, say, inflation. It is quite unlikely that he will 
know the meaning of the word, for there are not a dozen schools in England 
that include economics in the curriculum. Until that educational contrast is 
corrected Communism will continue to threaten the freedom, if not the 


peace and even the existence of mankind. 
NORMAN ANGELL 





SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


N a recent article, entitled “The Portent of the Moon,” Mr. Walter 

Lippmann ruminated philosophically on the fact that the United States 

had “lost the race to launch the satellite.” The after-thoughts of the 

politicians and “weaponry” men carry the conviction that America could 
1 


have done it with one hand behind her back if she ha ly given her mind 
to itor, alternatively, that in “Vanguard” she was producing, amid 
publicity free to all in the best scientific spirit, a purely scientific experi- 
mental satellite, decent, peaceful and fit for the International Geophysical 
Year (except, of course, that it was not launched). If the Americans were not 
concerned about propaganda effect, then it is well to say for the hundredth 
time that they ought to have been. Mr. Lippmann’s conclusions are twofold 
The Americans are enjoying an enormous individual prosperity, in which 
the private standard of life is paramount against the public standard of 
ife”; and politicians have done nothing to correct this view. Secondly, there 
i§ a general popular disrespe Wr SCiCI As one Time lumnist puts it 
the popular image of a ‘ntist is that of Einstein, and Einstein was not 
1 hearty, sporting, popular fello his analysis is profound enough 
Presumably Mr. Lippmann is not falling into the vulgar error of supposing 
that the only science is physical science. But he then goes on to suggest that 
the inner confidence of American scientists was destroyed by McCarthyism 
and too many restrictions and, hence. America has fallen behind. But here 
surcly Mr. Lippmann, to use one of his own phrases, has fallen into “a 
stercotype of ideas,” and for incisive thought has substituted the too easy 
popular pastime of thrashing a dead Senator 

Ihe fact is, on Mr. Lippmann’s own statement amply confirmed from 
scientific sources, that Soviets are ahead in the atomic scientific race 
perhaps not on all counts, but on far too many counts to be pleasant. And, 
as a matter of highly competent propaganda, the Bolsheviks can say that 
their ballistic scientists have launched a satellite which represents a fantastic 
advance in knowledge; on which generous men should congratulate them 
far more indeed than “a scientific toy” or “ton of iron junk”—-which brings 
miraculously nearer mankinds age-old and peaceful aspiration to conquer 
the stars. Its military advantages are, by the Russian scientists, unstressed 
and incidental. In reply, what can the Americans do more than let off a 
vast quantity of military weapons of horrifying destruction? Twice the 
Westerners have been caught on the wrong leg. Some talked of the coming 
American Century, but it never even began. Twice the chance was missed. 
They failed to be on time with the peaceful scientific satellite; and then, 
instead of offering Russia congratulations on a scientific achievement, they 
rush to explode new weapons of unprecedented destruction--some ironic- 
ally, from Christmas Island. Can anything be more mean, more contemptible 
or more likely to make men inclined to despair of all hope for bourgeots 
democracy than, according to radio reports, the two allegedly typical 
Western reactions? According to R.M. McKenzie, reporting from the United 
Kingdom, in London pubs they said “Well, the Yankees have got beaten this 
time; we are not in this race.” In Washington the report ran that the Demo- 
crats were reflecting on the electoral advantage Sputnik could give in an 
attack on the Administration. Such people, until taught better, ask for a 
a Stalin to tread over them with bloody boots. 
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Yet one question remains: Did the Soviets do this by encouraging freedom 
of thought among scientific men? They did not. Was the achievement 
carried through to the accompaniment of an inquisition into orthodoxy 
which puts McCarthy in the shade and where Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
would not have lasted a day? It was. We obviously require some new thought 
here, Dr. Vannevar Bush, who played such an important role in the Mane 
hattan Project, in his book Modern Arms and Free Men, was optimistic 
and comfortable about the inherent connection between Democracy and 
Scientific Advance. He wrote: “The weakness of the Communist state 
resides in its rigidity, in the fact that it cannot tolerate heresy, and in the fact 
that it cannot all its Iron Curtain to be fully penetrated All these 
things, vital to totalitariat ismy whether left or right, are fatal to true progress 
in fundamental science.” In my recent Weil Lectures, What D, es the West 
Want’, | ventured to suggest (long before Sputnik) that Dr. Bush was 
dangerously optimistic, and that comfortable national reliance on such pious 
assertions might be disastrous. I think that maybe I was right. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush is now quoted by the press as expressing doubts whether the gap in 
some fields may not be too great for America ever to catch up. Certainly 
other scientists had sounded the gravest notes of warning, if politicians are 
going to remain as apathetic as they have been, and the public as preoc cupied 
with its pleasures. 

Apathy is not the whole story. Dr. Wernher von Braun, the Army missiles 
expert, now that a little speech is permitted, has suggested that a major 
trouble has been Army v. Navy rivalry, as well as that attitude toward all 
science expressed by the dictum of “Electric Charlie” Wilson, just retired 
Minister of Defence, that scientific research meant finding out why grass is 
green and like oddities that would never appeal to a successful practical 
engineer. Entirely in the spirit of ex-Secretary of the Treasury Humphreys. 
Mr. Wilson added that scientific research would mean more expense and 
“more taxes—not very popular, eh?” Mr. Wilson expressed the demagogic 
mood of a thousand cartoons about the Little Man, with bowler hat and 
scraggy moustache, “UNO Who,” the undignified Strube Little Fellow 
whom we sentimentalize, with his perpetual slogan “Cut the Taxes.” Dr. von 
Braun, as an Army man, produced a further alarming speculation: that the 
Navy was preferred by Mr. Wilson because, unlike the Army, it used private 
capitalist enterprise contractors, and this was regarded— whether ‘or not this 
profit enterprise produced the goods-—-as more ideologically sound. Were 
this true, then capitalism would indeed be busy cutting its own throat. 

The facts are as yet lacking on which the public here can reach a judg- 
ment. An Assistant Secretary of Defence on television has suggested that no 
more money is wanted but only different distribution. The President, speak- 
ing in Oklahoma City, has indicated otherwise. And here comes the 
democratic test. The weakness of most human beings is the desire both to 
cut their cake and to keep it. If they had the power they would do both; 
and they are always ready to lend a ready ear to those comfortable 
counsellors who say what they can. The especial weakness of a democracy 
enjoying power is, in Mr. Joseph Alsop’s phrase, to be “self-indulgent.” In 
the record of human history other democracies before the American have 
fallen from that vice. Sybaris fell from an excessive appetite of its people 
for “high life” for everybody. In America this takes the shape of demanding 
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that, not only should Jones have a car, but two Edzel cars, and that Tommy 
Jones and his sister should have two radio sets. The great and patient 
Russian people, full of its sense of Messianic mission, does not enjoy “high 
life” nor is it suffered to have a high standard of living by its leaders, “the 
politically conscious vanguard of the proletariat,” or by its Praesidium in 
the Kremlin of the Red Isars. The Russian people work. 

Moreover, as I said in the book to which I have just referred: “If demo- 
cratic criticism aids scientific advance, so does highly organized co-operation, 
the direction without consideration of private profit of young men into 
scientific studies and governmental institutions; the intoxication of a common 
cause where (as with Hitler) ‘all march shoulder to shoulder’; the clearing 
of all lines so that the great advance may go through; and the dictatorial 

apacity for instant action, without democratic committeeism (to use Lenin’s 

phrase), where the common interest may seem to be involved.” Hitler so 
very nearly won. What destroyed him was not his refusal of scientific 
freedom but his persecution of scientific Jews. Maybe the Bolsheviks, at 
this rate, will win. We cannot always “muddle through.” 

Another consideration has to be taken into the reckoning. There has 
been ambitious and fanciful talk about flight to the moon and the planets 
However, despite the temperamental defeatists, the best scientific opinion 
seems to be that a beginning has been made towards the removal of the 
theoretical and practical obstacles. It can no longer be dismissed as 
“impossible.” But then we get a significant criticism. Dr. Alan Waterman, 
of the National Science Foundation, said that “a trip to the moon is possible 
if the American people decide they want to spend tremendous sums of 


money on such a project.” To put this in reverse, the physical conquest of 
the skies will never be possible unless men are prepared to pay or are 
compelled by a dictator to pay large sums in money and to sacrifice consumer 
goods in order to get there. It can be done—but at that cost. Are the heavens 


“ 


only to be conquered under the spur of reckless competition in war—‘war 


9" 


the father of all things?” Or by rational resolution? Is it, then, the Human 
Race of the Future versus the Individual Now? To descend to a more mun- 
dane—but connected—-level, we may say with that great financier, Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, who is impatient about all the talk of high taxes: 
“Sputnik represents the test of democracy.” It does. He adds, “Do we discip- 
line ourselves to protect our freedoms? If we do not, we will bear the far 
harsher disciplines which our enemies will impose on us.” 

We have seen “a Sign in the Heavens,” “as lightning coming out of the 
East.” What shall we do now? In Canada’s leading magazine, Maclean's, 
* Dr. Hugh Maclennan writes an article “We can’t have Christ and Sputnik 
too.” The theme is that we can’t have all the ruthless technical advance and 
Heaven too, we had better leave the maniac race of the physical technologists 
with their appalling military implications to the Russians and concentrate 
upon being decent, cultured human beings. So one may suspect they said 
when Rome fell. Why rival the Goths or rude Scythians and Huns? Let us 
be free from all that. Mr. Gromyko, in a phrase of which (like those of Hitler) 
comfortable wishful thinkers have chosen to ignore the sinister significance, 
puts the matter more brutally to the United Nations: “Why try to put a good 
face on the matter? Why not admit that the game is up?” Militarily the West 
is finished. not that it will necessarily be invaded (any more than Hitler at 
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first contemplated invasion), but because commands will come from else- 
where. As Stalin said to Roosevelt: “We have yet one advantage: you fear 
war more.” It is indeed impressive to say that no horror can be worse than 
total war. (Incidentally, if it cannot occur, then why not practice a vigorous 
brinkmanship? Obviously, it can occur.) Let us, therefore, we may say, turn 
to the bonds of Christianity to preserve us, as in an ark, through the coming 
Dark Ages, until the tempests that rage around the Kremlin citadel of the 
Red tyranny die down. It has happened before. Dr. Arnold Toynbee has 
suggested something very similar. Nevertheless, I reject it. As Hugh 
Maclennan says, death can be over-rated. Let us rather turn to a construc- 
tive job, this-worldly within the ambit of power as well as other-worldly 
Let us build the Atlantic Community of civilized men, with doors open to 
“have-not” lands: and brook no sabotage. However. let balanced and con- 
structive men also preserve —indeed, build in order to preserve— with a steel- 
like resolution the civilized values. Do not let us be misled by a false 
dilemma of “either-or.” 

Is, then, the answer discipline, taxes, sacrifice —“sweat and tears”? Maybe 
If so, it will require a quite new and sterner spirit in democratic education, 
less tolerant of the view that every man’s opinion and whim is as good as 
his neighbour’s. But it may be replied that here in America we have a pattern 
of life of individual freedom (with some exceptions, of course, down South) 
of laissez-faire and of peace. Are we to substitute for this a tyranny, because 
the tyranny shows that, in some few things, it is more efficient? No one 
doubts that a civilization built for peace is more pleasant and perhaps more 
effective in the long run. And a civilization with a high standard of living 
is much more comfortable. But then, as Lord Keynes said, we shall all be 
“dead in the long run.” Why not, with Shaw, prefer “the efficient few to the 
incfficient many?” The answer to this is that the many wait to be led. To 
preserve a civilization built for peace means not hedonism and laxity but 
the opposite. Business will not be “normal.” The peoples will, as before. 
make the sacrifices if their leaders convince them of the need for these. The 
choice rather is between the efficient few and the inefficient few. Or, maybe, 
between the dedicated few and the selfish few 

In a Convocation address in McGill University, Mr. Diefenbaker, Premier 
of Canada, having talked about the importance of physical science and 
engineering, made the important remark, his one specific recommendation. 
that what was required was a School of Politics. The world indeed would 
be an uncivilized place, speeding to catastrophe, if its direction were left 
only to atomic physicists, engineers and untutored technocrats. However 
false we may think the Marxist system, the Russians insist that every 
engineer and soldier shall be drilled in political science. They sacked Marshal 
Zhukov because he did not agree. The Soviets have something here. And if 
we have a better political theory let us teach it. One truth that might be 
instilled into all young politicians, civil servants and civic leaders is that an 
age-long disease of democracies- and especially bourgeois and capitalist 
democracies, preoccupied as Plato said with money-getting—is always to 
demand cake and always seek to avoid paying for it. Another could be that 
the price of keeping the chief liberties is not only vigilance nor only, as 
Pericles said, courage. It is discipline instead of irresponsibility. the disciplined 
co-operative endeavour of vision, and leadership, national and no less inter- 
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jauional, that can ris ove party. In the words of Albert Camus, in 
d-Homme Révolté, “it is better to die on one’s feet than to live on one’s 
knees.” This also should be taught 
Montreal GEORGE CATLIN 
POLAND REVISITED 

Hb.N Joseph Conrad wrote before the First World War his famous essay 

Poland Revisited—a study in melancholic restraint—he described a 

journey in time, in search of his former self; and there is in those 
pages an atmosphere of unreality, as if of a meeting with one’s own former 
embodiment, a mood wonderfully captured in Schubert’s song Der 
Doppelganger. When somebody who has known Poland from a pre-war era 
visits her now in quest of old memories, he finds a different country. His 
journey in space turns into a journey in time, and it is probably the most 
painful a human being has ever undertaken. For the Poland of 1957 is not 
the Poland of 1937 when I last visited her. No country in Europe, with the 
possible exception of Switzerland and Sweden. is the same, it is a question 
of degree of change. Poland has been geographically shifted to the west. If 
events had turned to her advantage had she emerged from the upheaval of 
war a really independent country, she would have been much more 
“Western” than in 1937; but by the irony of fate, though physically moved 
towards the west, she was morally, economically and politically shifted to 
the east. She is still a part of Europe, but of a Europe shattered almost to its 
foundations, a lacerated Europe, cruelly devastated not only by two occupa- 
tions, the German and the Russian, but by a system which has succeeded in 
ruining the country in record time, the system could be called contra-Midas : 
for while the legendary king turned into gold everything he touched, the 
Communist system seems to turn into mud and misery everything it lays its 
hand upon ; 

Poland has withstood the pressure of Russia and of its own Communist 
regime, which would not have survived for a week but for the support of 
Russian bayonets and the threat of Russian intervention. She has also 
resisted the insidious inroads of an alien political creed, a_perfidious, 
corrupting pressure in many ways worse than the brutal frontal attack of 
Nazi atrocities, for during the German occupation the nation was wonder- 
fully united. The Germans did not succeed in disrupting it or in eroding its 
morale. It was a different story with the Communists who tried to force 
the decomposition of the community through their agents, through the 
common informer, through the threat of denunciation; they were acting 
from within while the Germans were acting from without. The nation has 
survived that disease, but only at an enormous cost in human integrity. 
common decency and public morality. 

Poland has rejected the Communist ideology and hates it like a pest; the 
number of Communists is by now very small, but the losses suffered by the 
nation during the 11 years until the Poznan events are appalling. It is 
impossible to estimate those losses in terms of figures and material data 
Not only has the country tragically suffered as the result of mismanagement, 
inefficiency and stupid doctrinairism as well as through unashamed plunder- 
ing by Russia throughout those years. Moral losses are probably even more 
alarming: the epidemics of drinking, the deterioration of morality (the 
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extent of thieving has to be seen to be believed). the wicked policy of waste 


all these contribute to a tragic picture 
vastated country in every respect. but still enormously 


Poland is a d 
proud and full of fight, her vitality is truly amazing, though all complain that 
I 


igi 
they are very tired and the first impression is one of almost inhuman tired- 
ness. People are bat 
they will take anything lying down. There is still a latent energy, especially 
among the young, which may some day surprise their rulers, for Poland 
is still an ly country. In the eyes of the Russians it is an “unrepentant 
rebel country.” Poland of 1957 is reaping the bitter harvest of 18 years 
of war, occupatk wartime demoralization, a constant breaking of rules 
and order, the unending fight of the individual against the State, anarchical 
conditior » Germans prepared the ground; the Russians have done their 
bit; the Communist imported from Moscow or home-bred, and the swarm 
of abject care n , stupid and amateurish, have finished the 
deterioration. These three forces have brought Poland to the brink of 
material and spiritual disaster, and the real sense of the October bloodless 
revolution was to save the country from total moral catastrophe and initiate 


ered from many blows, but this does not mean that 


a rebirth 

Things have certainly changed for the better, especially in the political 
sphere: the grim U.B.~ the security police-—has disappeared though people 
in Poland say that its place has been taken by the Militia, and that too many 
U.B. people are kept in cold storage waiting for a chance to stage a come- 
back. Many Poles say that the October revolution was only a “cosmetic 
performance” which allowed’ people to talk freely, to move freely and to go 
abroad. About 67,000 passports have been issued this year to citizens, and 
about 10,000 Poles came to Britain to visit their families and relations. “But 
don’t let yourself be deceived by those changes,” I was constantly warned 
“We can talk freely, and that’s about all. The old pack of cards has been 
reshuffled, but it is still the same old pack.” Poles are inclined to overlook 
changes which struck observers who saw Poland in, say, 1953 and again four 
years later. This can be explained by the lack of perspective common to 
people who stand too close to great events, and also by the impatience of 
the masses who would like to see more drastic changes. The nation is 
tired of waiting for the promised reforms; Russians are better trained in the 
art of waiting. Poles would hate to be compared with the Russians, for they 
despise them, an attitude which can only perturb any honest observer who 
knows only too well that any future Poland must live in Russia’s shadow 

Poles suspect that no such change can be expected from a Communist 
regime. “As long as the country is run by Communists we can’t progress,” 
is an Opinion cone hears repeated time and again. “Look what they have done 
to the western territorics. Before the war these were among the finest in 
Europe, now they are still uncultivated. They don’t produce enough; with 
private initiative, with an outlet provided for the energy of people, with an 
orderly arrangement for the resettlement of decent elements, those western 
territories (called in Poland ‘Regained Territories’) would have been a tre- 
mendous asset to us all. But the Communists can’t manage anything; they 
are born and fanatical wasters.” 

This is the theme of hundreds of conversations one listens to in Poland; 
and those foreign Marxists and fellow-travellers who still advocate a 
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“reformed” Marxist lore for the countries of E. Europe should wake up and 
realize that Communism has been roundly condemned there and that it 
will never be accepted. In the first and oniy issue of the Universities and Left 
Review in an article by one of the recognized experts on E. Europe, he 
asked whether “a revolution begotten by foreign conquest can ever acquire 
an individual existence of its own and redeem itself.” Such a rhetorical 
question would be greeted in Poland with an emphatic “No.” No genuine 
revolution can result from foreign conquest, especially if the country which 
tries to impose its will is in culture and material civilization inferior. The 
real tragedy of the imported Soviet revolution was its inferiority and a 
normal, healthy reaction to such tawdry imports is disdainful rejection. 

The basic problem today is economic: it is feared that if the present chaos 
is allowed to continue the whole national economy will crumble. Pessimists 
say that Soviet intervention may come not for political but for economic 
reasons, and they doubt whether the present regime—though they admit that 
it attempted to improve the situation in the agricultural sector—can reform 
the vitiated economy. Poland needs first of all a housing programme 
Housing conditions are execrable; people are crammed into rooms and 
lodgings with a ludicrous apportionment of “living space.” There can be no 
privacy, no proper rest under such conditions. People look with undisguised 
hatred upon every building which is to house another office or State enter- 
prise. The distribution of goods is cumbersome and inefficient; shop assist- 
ants are lazy and are often brazen officials who consider how to increase 
meagre earnings by stealing and combinazione. In dozens of State shops 
there are every week embezzlement affairs. There are goods shortages, coal 
shortages, above all miserable wages which are a direct enticement to steal- 
ing and corruption. As long as a postman earns 500 zlotys a month and a 
pair of mediocre shoes costs about the same. thousands of bureaucrats in 
that State of miserable officials will be tempted to supplement their incomes 
by hook or by crook—- mostly by crook. The extent of demoralization result- 
ing from the remuneration system is astounding. Even pre-war Rumania was 
probably a more decent country. 

This is a dark picture and it cannot be otherwise. While W. Germany was 
started in 1948 by its currency reform on its road to prosperity, Poland in 
1948 after a short spell of “liberalism” was pushed down the road to ruin 
Materially she has receded by 50 or more years, a frightening thought when 
contrasted with W. Germany, which after a devastating war has become one 
of the flourishing countries of the world. But it would be wrong to close on 
this note of gloom and despair. Poland is a country of immense resistance 
and moral resources; it can still produce men of great stature, it is deeply 
attached to Western and Christian values; it is a country of pride, honour 
and courage. Despite the plundering policy of Russia and of Poland's 
own rulers, it achieves miracles, éspecially in the sphere of culture, of 
dessemination of knowledge, of literacy. Nil desperandum was the signal 
hoisted at the end of the eighteenth century, Poland’s darkest hour. This 
heroic signal still flutters in the heart of downtrodden Poland which 


deserved a better reward 
AXEL HEYST 








PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN PAKISTAN 


WO quick turns on Pakistan’s political kaleidoscope have created a 
new pattern out of the same pieces, with Malik Firoz Khan Noon as Prime 
Minister in place of Mr. I. I. Chundrigar who succeeded Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy only eight weeks ago. Ostensibly the issue was that of the 
electoral principle: whether the electorate shall be divided as to religion 
so that Muslims can vote only for Muslim candidates, Hindus for Hindu 
candidates and so on, or whether the electorate shall be joint. According 
to the Constitution the question was to be decided by the National 
Assembly after taking the opinion of each wing. These opinions were 
taken by means of resolutions voted in the Legislative Assembly of each 
provincial unit, and in both instances the decision was in favour of a joint 
electorate although in West Pakistan the issue hung in the balance for a 
time. The Muslim League declared itself against the joint electorate and 
accepted office, after Mr. Suhrawardy’s resignation, in coalition with the 
Republican Party, on the understanding that legislation would be introduced 
in the National Assembly revoking the joint electorate and introducing 
separate electorates. The Republican Party was unwilling to implement the 
understanding—at least until after the promised general elections had been 
held—and Mr. Chundrigar resigned. But it is also noticeable that, although 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s Awami League has promised to support Mr. Noon’s 
Cabinet. no Awami League has accepted a portfolio and in a very small 
Cabinet Mr. Noon has himself undertaken, besides the Prime Ministership, 
nine other portfolios, including Foreign Affairs and Defence. Whether, in 
the near future, he will be able to shed some of this burden remains to be 
seen, but it is impossible to resist the conclusion that Mr. Suhrawardy sees, 
or hopes for, an opportunity of grasping the Prime Ministership once again 
before the general elections are held. As if the confusion provoked by 
controversy on the electoral issue were not enough, there has also been 
talk of re-opening the scheme of administrative consolidation of West 
Pakistan called the “One-Unit.” It may well be that this scheme has so 
far not shown the benefits expected from it. but this is attributable, not 
to any lack of merit in the idea, but to the inability of the West Pakistan 
Government to conduct the administration properly. A new party, the 
National Awami Party, made up of such dissimilar personalities as Mr 
G. M. Syed and Mian Iftikharuddin, has committed itself to the policy of 
breaking up the “One-Unit.” In short, although the Constitution has been 
drafted and adopted, the constitutional question is not yet finished with 
Meanwhile long-standing difficulties are as far from solution as ever 
Mr. Suhrawardy once stated that he wished to erase the word “refugee” 
from the vocabulary of Pakistan. The lamentable fact is that after 10 years 
a large number of people calling themselves “refugees” continue to live 
in canvas shelters on city pavements; claims for compensation for property 
abandoned in India are by no means settled; endless legal battles are waged 
in the Court of the Custodian of Evacuee Property, and in general a fine 
source of corrupt practice continues unabated. Taking present progress as 
1 guide it seems neither unfair nor unreasonable to suggest that without 
letermined action affairs of refugees will continue to burden Pakistan's 
administration for the next 25 years and even beyond. It is a prickly subject 
ind any suggestion that its consideration be brought to as speedy an end 
1s possible usually calls forth harrowing reminiscences of the holocausts 
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of 1947. The refugee problem is impregnated with sentiment, both true and 
false, and it will need political courage to grapple with it effectively. 
Ainisters, each in turn, warn the country of the food crisis. Despite many 
projects approved and started, and despite the efforts to save foreign 
exchange, there is general realization of an apparently incurable threat of 
deficiency in food-grains. About a year ago a leading Karachi newspaper 
published an editorial bitterly commenting that Pakistan seemed to have 
become a permanently deficit country compelled each year to seek outside 
help. In his last Budget the Finance Minister complained of the indignity of 
having to make annual applications to the United States for assistance. All 
this is unpalatable to a State whose territory includes much of what used 
to be known as “the granary of India,” but the figures tell their own story 
Fast Pakistan tends always to be deficit in rice the principal food-grain 
consumed there—but the position in West Pakistan has become truly 
alarming. According to the Census of 1951 the population of West Pakistan 
was nearly 34 millions which, on the basis of the Planning Board’s 
calculations, has been increasing at the annual rate of 1.35 per cent, equal 
to 459,000 persons each year. In 1950 construction of the Ghulam Mohamed 
Barrage on the River Indus was started at Kotri. This, when completed 
with its canal system, is designed to irrigate 2.75 million acres of land and 
produce an increase of 700,000 tons in the-annual food-grain harvest of 
West Pakistan. Assuming a daily average consumption of food-grains of 
12 ounces per head (a figure based on the allowances permitted when 
rationing was in force in Karachi) the annual increase of population involves 
an additional annual consumption of 56,000 tons. Six years have elapsed 
since the 1951 Census was taken so that the anticipated increase in the 
food-grain harvest has been offset to the extent of 330,000 tons. By the 
time the entire canal system is completed, substantially later than 1960 
according to present indications, the anticipated increase in food-grain 
production from this source will have been largely if not completely offset 
The force of this argument is mitigated in two ways. It does not allow 
for the possibility of surpluses in good years nor take into consideration the 
prospect of increased harvests from other major agricultural developments 
the Thal Project, the Guddu Barrage—and irrigation works such as the 
Nari-Bolan Project. It can also be suggested that the present increase in 
population may not continue, but on this point indications are all to the 
contrary. Pakistan’s food supply is precarious and the Draft Report on the 
Five Year Plan explicitly says so. While it is satisfactory that major 
agricultural developments are in progress their general rate of completion 
is not re-assuring. Every 12 months there are, in West Pakistan alone, 
nearly half a million more mouths to feed, but the rate at which irrigation 
and hydro-clectric schemes, as well as measures to prevent water-logging 
proceed, does not exhibit the same reliability. The prime importance of 
food production was recognized in the Planning Board’s Report, and the 
late Mr. Zahid Hussian (at one time Chairman of the Planning Board) 
bluntly stated that the answer lies in facing and solving the agrarian 
problem which at once raised a political question of far-reaching impor- 
tance. The agrarian problem has often been discussed, and there seems to 
be general awareness that sooner or later it must be dealt with. As far 
back as 1949 the Muslim League appointed a Committee to consider the 
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subject and suggest reforms. In East Pakistan measures towards a solution 
have been taken, but there the matter is less complicated because land 
tenures were based on Lord Cornwallis’ Permanent Settlement and the 
system was uniform. In West Pakistan not only ts there no uniformity but 
there is likely to be resistance on the part of the landlords to any change 
which they consider inimical to their own interests. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that Mr. Noon’s Cabinet will attempt to deal with the problem. Though 
much valuable work in developing jute, cotton and wool textiles, increasing 
cement production, constructing fertilizer factories, developing harbours as 
well as constructing pipe-lines for the distribution of natural gas, Pakistan 
faces a difficult future. Its problems are less attributable to the difficulties 
inherent in a country hampered by general under-development, illiteracy, 
and lack of capital, than to the incompetence of its political leaders with 
their limited intellectual capacity, slender political convictions, and deficient 
political courage. 

Karachi HPRBERT FELDMAN 


DEAD SEA CITADELS 


N the December number of the Contemporary Review | have described 
the caves and the mound of Qumran in which were found the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, and a hoard of manuscripts of the Bible and the Apocrypha 
2,000 years old. Since that epoch-making discovery, the Israeli archaeolo- 
gists have been prospecting diligently in the territory along the Israeli 


western shore of the Dead Sea for more records of the desperate struggle 
of the Jewish nation against the Romans in the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era. They are debarred from participation in the explora- 
tion of the sites which yielded the great manuscript treasure, because those 
are in the territory of Jordan, and the barriers of the cold war are 
impenetrable even for scholars of antiquity. The scenes, however, of the 
Jews’ last stand against the might of Rome in that desert region are just 
within the territory of Israel. And they have yielded, not manuscripts, but 
other evidence scarcely less dramatic of the history of the contest 
A few miles south of the caves and Qumran is the fertile oasis of Engedi 

meaning the Spring of the Kid. It is a place famous in the Bible and in the 
post-Biblical literature for its fertility in the midst of utter desolation. Pliny 
in his account of the Essenes, which was written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the crushing of the Jews, refers also to it. “Below their 
monastery the town of Engedi once stood in its palm groves. Its fertility 
was second only to Jerusalem; but now it is a heap of ashes like it.” The 
one place on the western shore of the Sea which has abundant fresh water, 
it 1s today a frontier post of Israeli settlers. They came in 1951, and have 
reclaimed the land which in the days of the British Mandate was occupied 
by a few Bedu Arabs. It is physically the lowest agricultural village in the 
world, and they have made again a fertile oasis of fruit plantations and 
vegetable gardens. The history of Engedi goes back to King David, who 
found refuge there from the wrath of Saul, and to King Solomon, who in 
the Song of Songs compared his beloved with a “cluster of Camphire in 
the vineyards of Engedi.” The archaeologists have found an unexpected 
harvest of antiquity evidence of continual settlement, during the kingdom 
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of Judah, from 1,000-600 B.c. A network of terraces and canals proves 
how the water was carried from the spring. They found, too, pottery and 
glass from the period of the Second Commonwealth of the Maccabees to 
the Great Revolt against the Romans. Here was another centre of guerilla 
resistance 

In the wilderness adjoining Engedi within the territory of Israel the 
searchers found traces of 4 Roman camp and caves filled with skeletons, 
pottery vessels, bowls and baskets. In the debris there was one inscribed 
potsherd with Hebrew letters proving that Jews had occupied them. A 
father of the early Christian Church tells that the Jewish rebels, after the 
defeat of Bah Kochba (a.p. 135) refused to surrender, and fortifying 
themselves in caves were besicged and starved to death. Most of the 
skeletons in the caves were of women and children, which suggests that 
the men broke out in a sortie and were killed. - 

Opposite Engedi, on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, rises the hill of 
Machaerus, some 4,000 ft. above the Sea. Here was a fortress, built by 
Herod the Great as another retreat, and later the residence of Herod 
Antipas. Here John the Baptist was imprisoned in the dungeon of the 
palace, and here he was murdered to please Salome 

Some 10 miles south of Engedi a rocky hill rises 400 metres sheer above 
the surrounding desert and the Dead Sea. From ancient times tll today 
it has kept the Hebrew name Masada, which’ means fortress. On the 
summit a level heart-shaped area, about 700 metres long, is the fortified 
citadel. Deep precipices cut off the rock on all sides, and the summit is 
accessible only by two narrow snake-paths. Masada deserves it name. It 1s 
a fortress of Nature, and was the scene of the last desperate stand of the 
Jews against the Romans in the Seven Years War, A.D. 66-73, which 
brought the State to an end. It was there in 66 that the revolt was started 
by the Zealots who captured the fortress, then occupied by the Romans 
and put the garrison to the sword. Three years after the destruction of the 
Femple by Titus, a heroic band of Zealots, 960 men, women and children 
held out there against the Roman Legions. The seige operations were 
carried out with Roman thoroughness which is still visible. Eight camps 
were errected at the base of the fortress. and a rampart with towers 
surrounded them. The Roman Legions threw up a ramp on one side, and 
placed their seige engines and battering rams to breach the wall. When the 
Jewish defenders saw that the fort was about to fall, they chose death 
rather than captivity and killed each other. The list to live set fire to the 
buildings 

Josephus, the Jewish commander in Galilee, and later the historian, who 
had surrendered long before to the Romans, and had an uneasy conscience. 
puts into the mouth of the Zealot leader a moving speech which he must 
have conjured from his own reflections. And he tells how the Romans 
entering the fortress, and encountering the mess of the slaying, admired the 
nobility of the resolve and the contempt for death which the Jews displayed 

The fortress was built by Jonathan, the brother of Judas Maccabeus, in 
the second century B.C. as a place of refuge from the Hellenistic armies. It 
was reconstructed on a big scale by Herod 100 years later. He enclosed the 
summit by a double wall with towers, excavated vast storerooms for food 
and reservoirs for water, and constructed a hidden palace beneath the 
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rimparts. Josephus thus describes it: “A serpent-path, resembling that 
animal in its narrowness and perpetual winding, goes on each side past deep 
chasms and precipices, sufficient to quell the courage of any man. On the 
highest part of the mountain Jonathan, the High Priest, built a fortress which 
was afterwards rebuilt by Herod on a great scale. He constructed a wall 
round the entire top of the hill composed of white stone and equipped with 
38 towers each SO cubits high. The summit of the hill was reserved for agri- 
culture. He built too a palace at the western ascent with high and strong 
towers at each corner.” It was in this palace that the Zealots had their 
quarters and made their death chamber. Sir George Adam Smith, the author 
if the classic Historical Geography of the Holy Land, written 70 years ago 
has said about them: “The fire, which had scorced Israel’s borders for 1,000 
years, burst into a still more fatal flame within her. The splendid suicide of 
Israel begun in Galilee was consummated on the rocks of Masada, half way 
between Jerusalem and the Mount of Esau.” 

In the last years Israel archaeologists. led by Professor Mazar of th 
Hebrew University. have begun a thorough exploration of the mountain, and 
revealed history almost as sensational as that unearthed in the monastery 
of Qumran. On the uppermost platform overhanging the precipice they 
uncovered a Hellenistic building. The interior was adorned with columns 
and Corinthian capitals. In front of it a semi-circular terrace, from which 
steps led to the lower level. They found a secret stairway cut in the rock 
and invisible from the outside, penetrating to the lowest platform. Here were 
vaulted sub-structures, the heart of the palace, with a hall surrounded by a 
colonnade of columns four metres high. The palace was a remarkable piece 
of engineering, built on the desolate cliff-top, like an eagle's eyrie over- 
looking the desert of Judea and the Dead Sea. 

A later expedition of the archaeologists in 1956 found an Aramaic and a 
Hebrew inscription. The latter ended with the words: “Hanan Ben Shinar 
from Shammar” (the name of a place). It was written in black ink on a pot- 
sherd, and the writing was similar to the square script of the Dead Sea 
scrolls. May this be the record of the name of one of the Zealot defenders? 
Perhaps they cast lots for the order of suicide, and his lot survived the 
conflagration which destroyed the rest. The later expedition moreover found 
it the base of the mountains a series of cisterns which would hold altogether 
eight million gallons. They were fed by an aqueduct from a dry river bed to 
the north, which, like others in the desert region, becomes a roaring torrent 
for a day or days of the winter rain. The aqueduct brought the water to 
holes of the rock, which before were thought to be the cells of Anchorites 
The discovery confirms the story of Josephus that Herod cut in the rock 
numerous large tanks as reservoirs for the water. And the expedition found 
that a path led from the cisterns to another on the summit with a capacity 
of 800,000 gallons 

The southern end of the Dead Sea, a few miles from Masada, is marked 
by a hill or cliff of rock sale. That is named Sodom, and to the Arabs the 
Hill of Lot. Traditionally it is the pillar of salt to which Lot’s wife was 
turned when she looked back in the flight from the wicked towns of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Today there is a humming centre of industry. Paradoxically 
the Dead Sea itself, which Professor Adam-Smith described as “this awful 
hollow, this hell with the sun shining on it,” is being turned into an inex 
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haustible source of physical fertility by the exploitation of its wealth of 
potash and other salts. And the region round the Dead Sea, desolate and 
s being turned to a parallel source of knowledge of Judaism and 


waste 


the early history of Christianity NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
XIII. PERSIGNY 


entourage of Napoleon II] Persigny claims the first place without a rival 

He raised the banner at a time when the family had resigned itself t 

ts fate after the death of the Duc de Reichstadt and showed no interest in 
j 


imbitions of the future ruler of France. Apostle, comrade, loval svrvitew 
shared the trials and triumphs of his hero, equally convinced that a 


[: unselfish devotion to the man and the cause be the test of merit in the 


second Empire was in the logic of events, as inescapable as sunrise after 
the gloom of night. Since the Bourgeois Monarchy failed to satisfy the 
political aspirations of France, and only a few doctrinaire Republicans 

lited the common man with capacity to rule, what alternative to a 
benevolent autocracy modelled on that of the mighty Emperor could there 
be course dictators required a mandate, but France, he believed. was 
only awaiting the opportunity to welcome the bearer of a historic name 
When the plebiscite for the Presidency confirmed his forecast he felt that 
the goal was in sight. Though there was nothing remarkable about him 
except his undeviating fidelity, he cannot be ignored. In the words of 
Hubner, the Austrian Ambassador: “It 1s equally difficult to take him 
seriously and not to take him seriously.” 

Born in the same year us his master, Persigny was the son of a civil 
servant. Finding a military career too dull in the tranquil era of the 
Restoration, he tried his hand at journalism. At this point the current of 
his life was changed by one of the accidents which constitute the romance 
of history. When some family business took him to Augsburg he passed 
a carriage in which sat a dark young man. The coachman raised his hat 
cried Vive Napoléon', explaining that he was the nephew of the Emperor 
The idea of a restored Empire flashed across his mind and filled him with 
ecstasy as intense as that of a sudden religious conversion. Already a 
fervent admirer of Napoleon, he vowed, in his own words, to be the Loyola 
of the Second Empire. Nearly 30 years later he recalled in an address the 
exaltation of his early days. “In dedicating myself to a great cause which 
has triumphed for the happiness and glory of France, I did not stop to 
consider whether I should find fortune or misery, but merely whether it was 
for the good of my country, resolved to bear poverty if it were to be my 
lot or to accept fortune modestly if it came my way.” They were no idle 
words, for his sincerity was never in doubt 

The first task was to fly a kite in the Revue de l'Occident Francais of 
which only one number appeared. Taking as his watchword the proud boast 
of the Emperor, J'ai dessouillé la Révolution, ennobli les peuples et raffermi 
les lois, he pleaded for a Bonapartist restoration. “Everyone in Europe 
expects a total renovation like the coming of the Messiah. I proclaim 
Napoleon's idea, martyred at St. Helena in the person of its glorious repre- 
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sentative. [he time has come to announce this precious legacy of the 
eighteenth century, the true law of the modern world.’ He salutes the 
political genius of his idol as equal to his military prowess — the Concordat, 
the Code, the promotion of agriculture and industry, commerce and edu- 
cation. “There is no other -radition for France and the West, a tradition 
more fruitful than all the Parliamentary Committees and constitutional 
treatises.” Mankind had never taken a step forward except through a man 
who embodies an idea 

The sole response from the family was an invitation from Joseph Bona- 
parte, now living in retirement in England. Except for a small! gift of money 
nothing came of the meeting, but the young enthusiast never feared to stand 
alone. “I shall continue my apostolate,” he wrote to a friend. “I am not a 
member of the Bonapartist party but of the Napoleonic faith. My devotion 
is not purely dynastic; it is a religion, and I could not enlist under the 
banner of a party. | have never been tied to the princes whom I did not 
know: if [I serve them it is due to my faith. Whatever their personal 
qualities, they embody a principle which will have its inevitable con- 
sequences irrespective of their wishes. I will yield passive obedience to a 
leader on condition that he shares my faith and my goal. If I meet him 
1 will place myself at his orders.” 

While Persigny was awaiting for such a leader, Prince Louis was waiting 
for followers. The young crusader was the first to salute him, and his 
earliest assignment was a tour through the land which was closed to his 
master, returning with such an encouraging report that the Pretendes 
decided to test opinion himself. In the fiasco at Strasbourg in 1836 his 
henchman was at his side. Both were arrested, but Persigny cscaped over 
the frontier. His flight. declared the prosecution, was particularly regret- 
table, for he was intelligent and resolute and knew most about the 
conspiracy. The Baden police were ordered to arrest him and hand him 
over to the French authorities. For some days he wandered about the 
Black Forest, whence he made his way to England and published a spirited 
defence of the enterprise, Relation de lentreprise du Prince Napoléon 
“He knew that his family would have no fatherland tll the voice of the 
people was heard. As heir to the greatest name of modern times he felt 
it his duty to restore to the people their rights.” Persigny was obsessed 
by the thought of what the Emperor had suffered. “When the demigod 
was chained like Prometheus to his horrible rock,” he wrote from London 
“what right had I to complain? The memory of his long punishment never 
leaves me agd gives me strength to bear anything. When I began to live 
in the faith Df this great man I was prepared for everything. No torment 
will surpriset me, nothing will cast me down.” 

When the! Prince returned from his brief exile in the United States the 
friends werd ready for fresh adventures and in the raid on Boulogne 
Persigny was again at his side. On the failure of the attack the little band 
of 50 scattered, the Pretender. Persigny, and three others putting to sea 
in a boat. Akyid a hail of bullets from the shore they jumped into the 
water, were arr@sted and imprisoned in the citadel. A few days later as 
the Prince stepped into the carriage which was to carry him to Paris for 
trial, his fellow-prisoner called out from a window of the fortress, “Fear 


nothing. The shadow of the Emperor will protect you. You will triumph 
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over your enemies.” When charged with being one of the leading spirits 
of the con piracy, he st utly replied : “I had only to obey. J belong to the 
Prince and am his soldier. | obeyed him in everything.” Once again the 
‘bels were lucky to escape with their lives. The Pretender was sentenced 
to life imprisonment in the fortress of Ham, the aide-de-camp to 20 years 
in the citadel of Doullens where he occupied himself by writing on the 
Pyramids. The friends were not to meet again till the fall of the Monarchy 
leared the path to the Promised Land 
His old friend Falloux, though a zealous Legitimist, supplied him with 
hooks. When his eyesight was threatened he was transferred to a hospital 
t Versailles, where the Mayor procured permission for him to visit the 
Paris libraries once a week and to discuss his theories with | gyptologists 
When Falloux attended these meetings he was impressed by Persigny’s 
invariable serenity as of one dedicated to a sacred cause. Such a man was 
no danger to the regime, thought Falloux, who, in 1847. obtained a 
promise of liberation through a son of Marshal Ney, aide-de-camp to one 
of the Orleans princes. All Persigny had to do was to write to one of the 
King’s sons or, if he preferred, to the Minister of the Interior, basing his 
request on his state of health and the claims of his studies: he would not 
need to disavow the cause or his leader. After further discussions he was 
informed that a letter to Falloux would suffice. “Impossible,” exclaimed 
Persigny when the kindly friend brought him the good news. “I shall 
never ask a favour. That would imply a promise I cannot give. In a year 
we shall be in their place.” When they met aagin as deputies in the 
Chamber of the Second Republic a year later, Falloux revised his estimate 
of the man whom he had regarded as a harmless fanatic and nothing more 
Released on the fall of the Monarchy, Persigny was elected by two 
Departments, and when his leader became President he found himself one 
of the half-dozen leading figures on the political stage. His Memoirs begin 
with this turning point in his fortunes. The prospect at the outset, he 
declares, was none too bright. Since almost everyone of importance, in 
and out of Parliament. was Legitimist, Orleanist or Republican, there 
seemed to be litthe room for a new party and even after the plebiscite the 
President was a lonely figure. Though the country was behind him the 
Chamber was hostile and suspicious. The new Constitution exalted the 
Chamber at the expense of the President who was forbidden a second 
term. Persigny urged the new chief not to swear loyalty to “this absurd 
onstitution” tll the Chamber agreed to consult the people. The plebiscite, 
he argued, had shown what the country wanted, and the Chamber was 
defying its will. The President, however, listened to Thiers, at that time 
a persona grata as the historian of the Empire, who tried to garrot him 
with Parliamentary strings in the hope that his popularity would wane and 
leave the path open for an Orleanist restoration with himself at the helm 
Everyone who blocked the way to the Second Empire is denounced by 
Persigny as a criminal, Ledru-Rollin is dismissed as a vain demagogue, 
a blind leader of the blind; Thiers is as a moral monstrosity. all brain and 
scarcely any heart, without courage or character, crazed with vanity, and 
convinced that he alone could govern France. Ambitious though he was, 
he had no nerve and was haunted by the spectre of mob rule, a new 
Ferror and the scaffold. He even advised the removal of the Chamber to 


ChAlons or Orleans 
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Though the first elections in May, 1849, returned a considerable group 
of extremists, commonly described as revolutionaries or socialists, Persigny 
was not alarmed. France, he believed, wanted neither revolution nor 
socialism but a government under Louis Napoleon capable of preserving 
order. The inexperienced President allowed Thiers to choose most of the 
Ministers, and Persigny only succeeded in securing the appointment of his 
royalist friend Falloux. Deeply convinced that the plebiscite had furnished 
a mandate for a clean sweep, he vainly urged the Minister of the Interior 
to evict anti-Bonapartist functionaries throughout the country. The 
Republic, he cried, was a curse for France. The Legitimists represented 
only the nobility, the Orleanists only the bourgeoisie. What was needed 
was 4 combination of Legitimists, Orleanists and Republicans under the 
aegis of the President, the only available rallying-point for the whole nation 
The shrill appeal anticipated by almost a century the demand of Goebbels 
to scrap all existing parties and rally round the Fihrer. Unlike the 
impetuous Persigny, the Prince knew how to wait while the Chamber and 
the Ministers steadily lost prestige. Persigny’s advice to exclude the extreme 
Left from the Chamber was a further revelation of his Fascist ideology 
His slogan was Fortiter in re, that of his hero Festina lente 

The first official task of the Loyal Serviteur was a mission from the 
Foreign Office in January. 1850, to study movements towards German unity 
and to offer the King of Prussia diplomatic support in his plans. Travelling 
through the country he duly reported to Tocqueville the Foreign Minister; 
but he also explained unofficially the designs of the President, including 
the restoration of the Empire and a war against Austria for the unity of 
Italy. The rumour spread that he had come to demand some German 
territory, and in the following June the President spoke to the Prussian 
Ambassador of some acquisitions on the left bank of the Rhine. When 
Frederick William IV, a bulwark of legitimacy and no friend of the 
Bonapartes, scorned the approach, Persigny angrily complained that he had 
been misunderstood and talked of war. When the King complained to the 
French Government that the envoy was damaging the relations of the two 
countries, he was recalled and an Austrophil agent despatched to Berlin 
In passing through Prussia in August, 1850, the Comte de Chambord was 
received with honours, a calculated snub for the parvenu President 
Persigny’s début in diplomacy was a failure. his prejudices unfitting him 
for a task demanding patience and finesse 

Ihe two most promising methods of preparing the way for the Empire 
were by the escape of the President from what Persigny called the 
suffocating air of the Elysée into the provinces and by winning over men 
of influence in the Chamber. Since the plebiscite the precedent of Caesar 
and the Roman Senate was in everybody’s mind. Meeting the Austrian 
Ambassador at a party in February, 1851, Persigny exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “The Empire is coming, or rather it is here.” When General 
Changarnier witnessed the enthusiasm at a military review in 1851 he 
whispered to Persigny. “Let him act. If he wishes to revive the Empire 
he can count on me.” Evan Molé, a leader of the Orleanist old guard, is 
described by Persigny as prepared to accept it, but could these people be 
relied upon? One day in the Council of Ministers, when the President left 
the room for a moment, Changarnier asked his colleagues if they would 
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not soon evict him. The President got his blow in first, removed the General 
from his command, and decided to appoint reliable Ministers with Persigny 
in the key post of the Interior. The plan was abandoned when the Ministers, 
faced with dismissal, approved Changarnier’s eviction and retained their 
ffices. That the President was winning the game of chess was manifest 
to friend and foe 

Persigny, needless to say, was in the secret of the coup arranged for 
December 2, 1851. Though designed for the key post of the Interior, he 
felt that his notorious identification with the Bonapartist cause might make 
the seizure of power appear a party rather than a national enterprise. The 
prize fell to Morny, and Persigny’s assignment on the fateful morning was 
to take over the Palais Bourbon and close the session. During the opening 
phase of the dictatorship he was the most influential adviser, and the 
decrees concerning the property of the House of Orleans were generally 
attributed to his importunity. He never understood that politics are the 
art of the possible, and shortly after the coup Mme. le Hon reported to 
Flahault. father of her lover Morny, what sounded like the ravings of a 
maniac. The Rhine provinces, he declared, should be annexed so that the 
Powers might learn that they had a master before whom they must quail; 
that all the royal families and all the parties must disappear; that the 
President was the man to regenerate the society, and the world must 
tremble before the Tuileries. All these prophecies, he added, would be 
fulfilled 
(To be continued) G. P. Goocn 


DR. JOHNSON IN SCOTLAND 


ROFESSOR W. P. KER in one of his notes on Dr. Johnson say “The 

Journey is autobiography it is Dr. Johnson’s greatest work . . . if one 

is to judge greatness by the amount of the author’s varied powers which 
the work produces It is a remarkable piece of contemporary history done 
very nearly at the right time.” If one considers the sonorous sententious 
prose which makes the book the Professor is on firm ground, and Johnson 
is there on every page. The book is a revelation of the man’s mental and 
physical stature. Amongst his many attributes he had a sense of adventure 
and exploration. The Journey is a self portrait of a man and his reactions 
to a strange country and a strange people. Talking of the same book Pro- 
fessor Walter Raleigh says “Boswell lamented there was no good map of 
Scotland,” “ihere never can be a good map of Scotland” says the Doctor 
sententiously. This excited Boswell to ask wherefore? “Why, Sir, to measure 
land, 4 man must go over it; but who could think of going over Scotland?” 
Raleigh continues “How little of real hostile feeling there was in Dr. 
Johnson's light satire may be seen in his Journey.” He had a warm admira- 
tion and a natural sympathy for the feudal society of the Highlands. In reply 
to a remark of Richard Cumberland about the Journey the Doctor said 
“I give you leave to say, and you may quote me for it, that there are more 
gentlemen in Scotland than there are shoes,” In the early part of their 
sojourn and the tour itself the Doctor is shewn the Universities of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen. Here he met men of his own standing and com- 
panionship with whom he could converse on level terms and exchange ideas 
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in common. Referring to Aberdeen he notes “I received the next day a very 
kind letter from Sir Alexander Gordon, whom | had formerly known in 
1 ondon, and after a cessation of all intercourse for nearly 20 years met here 
professor of physic in the King’s College. Such unexpected renewals of 
acquaintance may be numbered among the most pleasing incidents of life.” 
Ihe Doctor kept Mrs. Thrale well informed by his letters of the places 
seen and the persons he met with on the tour. This correspondence Dr 
Chapman thinks Johnson used as an aide memoire when compiling his book 
Of course in the latter he used his more ex cathedra manner and less of the 
personal tone with its spice of a friend adopted in the letters. An auto- 
biography should be a revelation of self, picturing the man behind the matter 
In the Journey, Professor Ker is right, we are presented with the man shown 
us by Boswell. This account of the Doctor’s Scottish expedition is regarded 
by many as a purely topographical survey. This, it most certainly is, but it is 
more. It is a commentary by a distinguished writer and philosopher on the life 
and manners of the Highland people of the eighteenth century. In the Life 
Boswell has noted “my friend Dempster had observed in his letter to me . 
that a great part of what was in the Journey had been in his (the Doctor's) 
mind before he left London.” And the Doctor says “Why yes, Sir, the 
topics were, books of travel will be in good proportion to what a man has 
previously in his mind.” A similarity in the moment of inspiration to write 
his Journey described by the Doctor and that of Gibbon to write his Decline 
and Fall must occur to readers. There is an unmistakable cadence in both 
passages. Gibbon’s is perhaps the better known but Johnson’s is an equally 
attractive purple passage. He says “Our guides told us that the horses could 
not travel all day without rest or meat and entreated us to stop here . . . the 
request was reasonable and the argument cogent. We therefore dismounted 
... 1] sat down on a bank such as a writer of Romance might have delighted 
to feign. . The day was calm, the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence 
and solitude. .. . Whether I spent the hour well I know not; for here I first 
conceived the thought of this narration.” Gibbon was in Rome in 1764 and 
this is his interpretation of the spirit’s move “as / sat musing amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol the idea of writing the decline and fall of the City first 
started to my mind. After Rome has kindled and satisfied the enthusiasm of 
the Classic pilgrim, his curiosity for all meaner objects insensibly subsides.” 
The general reflections to be met with throughout his narration with their 
relative consideration afford a picture of the Doctor’s mind. He opens the 
Journey thus: “I had desired to visit the Hebrides, or Western Islands of 
Scotland, so long that I scargely remember how the wish was originally 
excited, and was in the autumn of the year 1773 induced to undertake the 
journey.” Considering his reputed dislike for Scotland and the Scots it is a 
little tantalizing to be made to guess the raison d’étre of this wish. Describ- 
ing the city of St. Andrews and its destruction he says “Had the University 
been destroyed two centuries ago, we should not have regretted it, but to see 
it pining in decay and struggling for life fills the mind with mournful images 
and ineffectual wishes.” Reaching Montrose he notes “At our inn we did not 
find a reception such as we thought proportionate to the commercial 
opulence of the place; but Mr. Boswell desired me to observe that the inn- 
keeper was an Englishman, and I defended him as well as I could.” Talking 
of windows when at Banff the Doctor says “ the incommodiousness of the 
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Scotch windows keeps them very closely shut. The necessity of ventilating 
human habitations has not yet been found by our northern neighbours.” This 
remark is followed later by the reflection “it must be remembered that life 
consists not of a series of illustrious actions or elegant enjoyments; the 
greater part of our time passes in compliance with necessities, in the per- 
formance of daily duties, in the removal of small inconveniences, in the 
procurement of petty pleasures; and we are well or ill at ease as the main 
stream of life glides on smoothly or is ruffled by small obstacles and frequent 
interruption. The true state of every nation is the state of common life.” 
At Elgin he moralizes on the ruins of the Cathedral and the “waste of 
reformation.” “It seems,” he says, “to be part of the despicable philosophy 
of the time to despise monuments of sacred magnificence and we are in 
danger of doing that deliberately, which the Scots did not do but in the 
unsettled state of an imperfect constitution.” At Inverness he is reminded 
of Cromwell. He says “At Inverness therefore Cromwell, when he subdued 
Scotland, stationed a garrison, as at the boundary of the Highlands. The 
soldiers seem to have incorporated afterwards with the inhabitants and to 
have peopled the place with an English race; for the language of this town 
has been long considered as peculiarly elegant . . . for no faction of Scotland 
loved the name of Cromwell, or had any desire to continue his memory . 

I was told at Aberdeen that the people learned from Cromwell’s soldiers to 
make shoes and plant kail.” 

When the Doctor came to Lough Ness, which,in our days hias become so 
notorious by a Monster, he says “Lough Ness, though not 12 miles broad. 
is a very remarkable diffusion of water without islands. It fills a large hollow 
between two ridges of high rocks, being supplied partly by the torrents which 
fall into it on either side, and partly as is supposed by springs at the bottom. 
Nearby the water side we espied a cottage. This was the first Highland Hut 
that I had seen; and as our business was with life and manners, we were 
willing to visit it. To enter without leave seems to be not considered here 
as rudeness or intrusion With the true pastoral hospitality, she (the 
hostess) asked us to sit down and drink whisky. She is religious, and though 
the kirk is four miles off . she goes thither every Sunday.” Dr. Johnson 
found some unexpected entertainment at Anoch, a village in Glenmollison 
Their host here “had some books on a shelf, among which were a volume 
or more of Prideaux's Connection . . . after dinner we were surprised by the 
entrance of a young woman, not inelegant either in mien or dress, who asked 
us whether we would have tea. . . . Her conversation, like her appearance, was 
gentle and pleasing. We knew that the girls of the Highlands are all gentle- 
women and treated her with great respect, which she received as customary 
and due, and was neither elated by it or confused . . . told me how much I 
honoured her country by coming to survey it. She had been at Inverness to 
gain the common female qualifications . . . | presented her with a book.” 
This gift aroused some speculation and amusement. It was Cocker’s Arith- 
metic. On Boswell enquiring why such a choice had been made the Doctor 
replied he had purchased the book at Inverness as a suitable companion for 
himself on the journey; a book of science, he said, is inexhaustible and .t 
was at hand for a present to a student. 

In Skye the travellers landed at Armidel and met Sir Alexander 
Macdonald who entertained them. Johnson notes “In Skye I first observed 
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Brogues, a kind of artless shoes. . . . He that travels in the Highlands may 
easily saturate his soul with intelligence if he will acquiesce in the first 
account. The Highlander gives to every question an answer so prompt and 
peremptory that skepticism itself is dared into silence.'" When they reached 
Coriatachan they were looked after by Mr. Mackinnon “with very liberal 
hospitality”; the Doctor goes on “I never was in any house of the Islands 
where I did not find books in more languages than one, if | staid long 
enough to want them, except one from which the family was removed 
Literature is not neglected by the higher rank of the Hebrideans In the 
Islands, however, they do what | found it not very easy to endure. They 
pollute the tea-table by plates piled with large slices of cheshire cheese, 
which mingles its less grateful odours with the fragrance of the tea... . The 
clans retain little now of their original character, their ferocity of temper is 
softened, their military ardour is extinguished, their dignity of independence 
is depressed, their contempt of government subdued, and the reverence for 
their chiefs abated.” At Raasay, where they were entertained by Mr 
Macleod, the Doctor says “our reception exceeded our expectations We 
found nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. . . . After supper the ladies 
sung Erse songs, to which I listened as an English audience to an Italian 
opera, delighted with the sound of words which I did not understand.” On 
arriving at Kingsborough “we were entertained with the usual hospitality by 
Mr. Macdonald and his lady, Flora Macdonald, a name that will be men- 
tioned in history, and, if courage and fidelity be virtues, mentioned with 
honour. She is a woman of middle stature, soft features, gentle manners, and 
elegant presence.” 

The Doctor gives way to a reflection on solitude as they proceed to 
Armidel. He says “In travelling even thus almost without light thro’ naked 
solitude, when there is a guide whose conduct may be trusted, a mind not 
naturally too much disposed to fear may preserve some degree of cheerful- 
ness; but what must be the solicitude of him who should be wandering 
among the craggs and hollows, benighted, ignorant and alone?” Describing 
the different degrees of officials on the Islands he refers to the Tax-man, next 
in dignity to the Laird, whose job was to collect the rents. “Since the 
islanders, no longer content to live, have learned the desire of growing rich 
an ancient dependent is in danger of giving way to a higher bidder at the 
expense of domestic dignity and hereditary power. The stranger, whose 
money buys him preference, considers himself as paying for all that he has, 
and is indifferent about the Laird’s honour or safety. The commodiousness 
of money is indeed great; but there are some advantages which money can- 
not buy, and which therefore no wise man will by the love of money be 
tempted to forego.” Discussing the military position of the clans he says 
“that dignity which they derived from an opinion of their military import- 
ance the law, which disarmed them, has abated. An old gentleman, delighting 
himself with the recollection of better days, related that 40 years ago, a Chief- 
tain walked out attended by 10 or 12 follewers with their arms rattling. 
That animating rabble has now ceased. The chief has lost his formidable 
retinue, and the Highlander walks his heath unarmed and defenceless. To 
disarm part of the Highlands could give no reasonable occasion of com- 
plaint. Every government must be allowed the power of taking away the 
weapon that is lifted against it _. It must. however, be confessed that a 
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man who places honour only in successful violence is a very troublesome 
and pernicious animal in time of peace; and that the martial character can- 
not prevail in a whole people but by the diminution of all other virtues 
No scheme of policy has in any country yet brought the rich and poor on 
equal terms into courts of judicature. Perhaps experience, improving on 
experience, may in time effect it.” While in Mull the Doctor reflects on the 
growth of trees. “But there is a frightful interval between the seed and 
timber. He that calculates the growth of trees, has the unwelcome remem- 
brance of the shortness of life driven hard upon him.” On reaching 
Icolmkill he moralizes “Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. . . . That man is little 
to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 

Towards the close of his narrative the Doctor takes a general survey of 
the Islands’ interior economy. He touches upon various topics such as 
language, religion, agriculture, and politics. On the much debated subject 
of what is styled Second Sight he has quite a lot to say. This would naturally 
appeal to him. “We should have had little claim to the praise of curiosity if 
we had not endeavoured with particular attention to examine the question 
of the Second Sight. Of an opinion received for centuries by a whole nation 

it is desirable that the truth should be established or the fallacy detected.” 
He goes on “The second sight is an impression made either by the mind 
upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which things distant or 
future are perceived and seem as if they were present. .. . By the term second 
sight seems to be meant a mode of seeing, superadded to that which Nature 
generally bestows. I never could advance my curiosity to conviction but 
came away at last only willing to believe.” Discussing the Erse language he 
says “I believe there cannot be recovered, in the whole Erse language, 500 
lines of which there is any evidence to prove them a hundred years old. Yet 
I hear that the father of Ossian boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry. 
which he suppresses, because they are too good for the English. . . . But 
this is the age in which those who could not read have been supposed to 
write; in which the giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited as 
realities. If we know little of the ancient Highlanders, let us not fill the 
vacuity with Ossian. If we have not searched the Mcgellanick regions, let 
us however forbear to people them with Patagons.” Poor Macpherson! “Of 
these Islands it must be confessed that they have not many allurements but 
to the mere lover of naked nature, The inhabitants are thin, provisions are 
scarce, and desolation and penury give little pleasure!” With a becoming 
and sincere humility the Doctor concludes his little book with these words: 
“Such are the things which this journey has given me an opportunity of 
seeing, and such are the reflections which that sight has raised. Having 
passed my time almost wholly in cities, | may have been surprised by modes 
of life and appearances of nature that are familiar to men of wider survey 
and more varied conversation. Novelty and ignorance must always be 
reciprocal, and I cannot but be conscious that my thoughts on national 
manners are the thoughts of one who has seen but little.” 

W. H. GRAHAM 





LATIN AMERICA 


HE general application of automation by the industrialized nations 

of the West will result in a marked change in the importance and 

increased dependence upon the Afro-Indio-Latin American republics. 
It is generally understood that automation has today not nearly as wide 
a scope in agriculture and mining as in the manufacturing industries. Con- 
sequently, the general application of automation is most likely to lower the 
cost of manufactures to a larger extent than those of raw materials and 
food. During a period of rising prices manufacturing prices may well remain 
relatively stable compared with the rise in raw material prices. Wide profit 
margins created by the reduction of the wages bill per unit will also con- 
tribute to enable the manufacturers to pay much higher prices for raw 
materials. Indeed, there is little doubt that automation ts likely to stimulate 
the demand for raw materials and accentuate the rise in their prices. These 
are consequences that should give satisfaction to raw materials producing 
countries such as Sweden, Canada, the Union of South Africa, etc., but 
what of the Latin American nations who may well become the major source 
of raw materials for the western world? Furthermore, have we not been 
inundated with articles and broadcasts on the potentiality of the Latin 
American states as markets for the western world’s ever increasing produc- 
tion, in view of the dynamically increasing population of these 20 republics. 
Have not various observers reminded us so often that the combined popula- 
tion of these nations will be at least double the combined population of the 
United States and Canada by the year 2000? 

The seriousness of this vast increase in population combined with the 
existing state of affairs in these nations which will prove to be of great 
consequence not only to demographers, industrialists, and economists, but 
to statesmen as well is acknowledged by the testimony of John Foster Dulles 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee shortly after his appointment 
as United States Secretary of State. Dulles declared: “I have a feeling that 
the conditions in South America, Latin America, are somewhat comparable 
to the conditions as they were in China in the mid-’30s, when the Com- 
munist movement was getting started .. . but we didn’t do anything adequate 
about it. It went on and on, and then finally it came to a climax in 1949, 
Well, if we don’t look out, we will wake up some morning and read in the 
newspapers that there happened in South America the same kind of thing 
that happened in China in °49, and the time to meet it is before it reaches 
the strength that the Communist movement did in China in °49.” 

With the tremendous growth in population, which will result in the human 
centre of gravity of the western world shifting to Latin America, offering 
to the more highly industrialized nations an ever more profitable market 
for the sale of capital goods and the more advanced forms of consumer 
goods, combined with the growing dependence of these western industrial 
states upon the raw materials of this region, political developments through- 
out Latin America will embody far more significant consequences to the 
rest of the world. It is well that we reconsider the economic and social 
structure of these lands 

Latin America has within the borders of its 20 nations most of the 
minerals and ores needed in highly developed industrial economies in 
addition to substantial agricultural resources. Minerals make up almost 
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half of Latin American exports, nearly all in the form of ores or in pre- 
l'minary stages of refining. These nations account for 15 per cent of the 
western world’s petroleum exports (Venezuela is the largest exporter and 
second only to the U.S. as a producer of crude petroleum). They mine from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of all new copper (Chile, the largest Latin American 
copper producer, has an estimated 37 per cent of the world’s reserves). They 
mine close to one-fifth of all tin, and are the only source of nitrate in its 
natural form. British and Dutch Guiana, together with Brazil, are the 
largest source of bauxite in the world. Known Brazilian ore deposits are 
estimated to be in excess of 12 billion tons or around one-fifth of the 
world’s deposits: there are other sizeable concentrations in Venezuela, Cuba, 
Columbia, Peru, Chile and Mexico. In addition to these better known 
minerals, Latin America also produces large quantities of lesser known. 
but vitally important, ores. Brazil is one of the world’s largest producers of 
manganese, Other Latin American nations turn out more than half of all 
the antimony, about three-fourths of all vanadium, half of the world’s 
silver output, most of the platinum, bismuth, and rock crystal. In addition, 
there are considerable deposits of tungsten, mercury, chromite, titanium, 
zirconium, nickel, and gold 

Agricultural resources are also best indicated in the form of commodities 
produced for sales on world markets. From Latin America come 90 per 
cent of the world’s coffee and two-thirds of bananas in world trade. Cuba 
is the first and Brazil fourth among the world’s cane sugar producers. 
| atin America as a whole accounts for one-third of the global production of 
cocoa. Almost half of the world exports of beef, lamb, and mutton comes 
from the temperate zone of Latin America. Three of the republics—Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, and Brazil —produce nine-tenths of the world export of 
canned meet, Argentine is one of the world’s largest exporters of hides, 
while Argentine and Brazil are among the most important exporters of 
maize. Eighty per cent of all linseed oil comes from Latin America. Argen- 
tina and Uruguay are large wool exporters, while considerable quantities 
of cotton are exported by Brazil, Mexico and Peru. However, despite the 
vast wealth of natural resources, 13 of these nations depend primarily on 
one product to sustain their economies. Gautemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, Columbia and Brazil depend on coffee; Honduras and Costa Rica on 
bananas; Cuba and the Dominican republic on Sugar; Chile on copper; 
Bolivia on tin; and Venezuela on oil. The greatly limited nature of the Latin 
American economy, the need to import finished raw materials, which had 
been domestically mined, and the imports of food in a food-producing area 
Haiti, for instance, spending one-fourth of its scarce foreign exchange to 
buy food, indicate the essential misuse of resources and the vulnerability of 
these nations to fluctuations in economic activity in other nations, due to 
the dependence in most cases, of the sale of a single product 

Latin America’s economy is colonial and semi-colonial. The vast majority 
of the people live from the land. Close to 60 per cent of the active popula- 
tion is engaged.in farming. However, with the exception of large plantations 
and cattle ranches geared to foreign markets, much of the agricultural pro- 
duction is on a primitive level. Consequently the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America reports show that less than 25 per cent of 
the area’s gross product is derived from agriculture. With relatively few 
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exceptions, industrial development is primarily of an extractive nature, 
and mineral resources are most important. 

Two-thirds of the people are physically undernourished, being restricted 
to a poor, starchy diet, without sufficient protein, green vegetables or dairy 
food. Illiteracy in several countries is as high as 80 per cent, while in 15 
others it varies from 50 per cent to 80 per cent. Approximately half of the 
people are suffering from infectious or deficiency diseases; fully one-third, 
particularly the Indian labourers, are considered outside the economic, 
social, and cultural pale, and two-thirds of the working population lack any 
form of social security. It is worth noting that Latin American food pro- 
duction is not keeping pace with the population increase. The UN Economic 
Commission Report on Latin America shows “an almost continuous decline” 
in per capita food production, adding that a comparison of 1955 with the 
immediate pre-war period shows a per capita decrease “in the neighbour- 
hood of 10 per cent.” \ 

The overwhelming majority of the agricultural population is landless, 
while over two-thirds of workable farm, forest and livestock resources are 
owned or controlled by native landlords or foreign corporations. Landless 
peasants range from 30 per cent of the total in Mexico up to 90 per cent 
in Paraguay, with all the countries except Mexico showing a figure of over 
70 per cent. Latin American latifundios, the huge landed estates, vary from 
the most backward feudal type to the most modernized cattle and wheat 
ranches and the coffee, sugar and banana plantations. Land concentration 
is such that in Chile, for instance, tracts of 1,000 acres or more make up 
almost 75 per cent of all landholdings. Two-thirds of all Chilean land- 
holders account for slightly more than two per cent of the land. In Brazil 
more than three-fourths of the land surveyed is in the hands of one-tenth 
of the total proprietors, while half of the total number of proprietors are in 
possession of only 3.5 per cent of the land. The 10 per cent who hold 75 
per cent of the land average 5,250 acres per holding. In Cuba three-fourths 
of the tillable land is in the hands of foreigners, who control the sugar 
lands and cattle ranches. One company has over four million acres of land 
in Central America alone. Though 45 million acres of land were distributed 
to kandless peasants during the liberal democratic government of Lazaro 
Cardenas in Mexico in the form of ejidos or co-operatives, 69 per cent of 
the agricultural area remains in estates of 1,200 acres or more. Furthermore, 
the governmental structure of these nations must be viewed realistically 
This tremendously rich region constitutes one of the most undemocratic 
areas of the western world, with reactionary and semi-fascist military juntas 
ruling over most of the republics. 

Walter Reuther, of the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Makers of America, at the TUC Congress spoke of the ignorance, poverty, 
hunger and disease “the cesspools out of which Communism draws its 
power.” Did not Professor Blackett, in his Presidential address to the British 
Association, when he urged that the 400 million people of the West should 
give or lend an additional £1,000 million a year to the 1,000 million Asians, 
Africans and South Americans in under-developed countries outside the 
Russian orbit, provide a working plan by which the West could aid these 
Latin Americans in sharing in and thus maximizing their contributions to 
future western society? 

ORLANDO MARTINEZ 





MYSTERY OF MIGRATION 


LIHOUGH the scientists have solved so many problems, some 

apparently quite simple ones refuse to yield their secrets. And the 

migration of birds remains just as mysterious and obscure as it was to 
ancient man. Why birds should move from one country or climate to another 
is Obvious, but how they do it is a puzzle. Nor is it only the mystery of how 
birds find their direction which exercises the mind and calls forth wonder 
Phat a bird should return unerringly to the same hedge, house or tree after 
an absence of months and without hesitation is astounding, but that it 
should do so after covering from two to five thousand miles completely 
baffles the understanding. Great as this mystery is, however, it is equalled 
by the problem as to how such a journey can ever be completed. A swallow, 
for instance, weighs about an ounce, and in its migratory flights it may cover 
some 2,000 miles, much of the journey being made over vast stretches of 
ocean. Yet the absence of food and apparent lack of rest are not too much 
for the bird, though how so small a body can store sufficient energy for 
such a long journey remains a mystery, Even allowing for periods of rest, 
the mystery remains. No doubt the bird will instinctively make use of wind 
currents in its favour, but it is impossible to believe that it will not encounter 
currents which are adverse. Yet thousands of birds complete these astonish- 
ing flights twice a year. How extensive these bird flights can be was revealed 
when an Arctic tern, ringed in the Disko Bay area was recovered in Natal. 
rhis bird had covered no less than 11,000 miles in a little over eleven weeks. 
How any bird can accomplish such a prodigious feat is a mystery which 
shows no sign of being solved 

The Danish Government has for some years been studying the migratory 
habits of those birds which inhabit Greenland. The birds are ringed in order 
that they can be identified with certainty, and these experiments have 
produced some surprising results. Two of the inhabitants of Greenland, for 
instance, are the snow-bunting and the wheatear. These birds share the same 
territory at breeding-time, and it might seem reasonable to assume that they 
would migrate to the same countries, The assumption, however, is proved 
altogether false. For while the snow-bunting migrates to the interior of 
Canada, the wheatear prefers to move over the Atlantic and take up quarters 
in Europe. Much more astonishing are the migratory habits of the long- 
tailed duck. That birds of the same kind which inhabit Greenland during a 
part of the year do not migrate to the same countries is astonishing, yet the 
long-tailed duck proves that this is the case. These birds, ringed on the 
Disko Island, have been recovered, on the one hand in north-west Canada, 
and, on the other, near the borders of Alaska. They have also been recovered 
in the Baltic in Europe. This is a truly amazing thing, for it seemed 
reasonable to believe that birds of a like kind spending part of the year 
together would move off and spend the rest of the year together. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, and this difference of choice in 
the country and direction of migration reveals that the migratory habits of 
birds are even more complex than was previously believed 

The ringing of these Greenland birds has helped to solve one or two 
mysteries. Great flocks of ducks gather in the Greenland waters each 
summer, Where they came from, however, remained a mystery unti] two 
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king ciders were ringed in west Greenland during their moult migration in 
the late summer. These birds were recovered in northern Canada. and that 
revealed the origin of the vast flocks which gather in Greenland waters 

Another reason for ringing birds on Greenland is to discover how the 
birds are faring generally. By ringing #t can be discovered whether too many 
birds are being shot and netted than is wise. Nestlings die in large numbers, 
and because of this it can be assumed that a species which ts being shot at 
the rate of more than 30 per cent is excessive, for it is bound to reduce the 
rumber far below its present population. 

It has been found that this 1s precisely what is happening to the cormorant, 
which is being shot and trapped in such large numbers that survivors will 
be reduced to a dangerously low level unless they are protected. The case 
of the sea-eagle is even worse, and so many are being killed that immediate 
protection is called for if they are not to be made extinct. It is now also 
known that littke more than three per cent of the kittiwakes are shot, whereas 
larger gulls are destroyed at the rate of one-fifth. The kittiwake enjoys this 
larger degree of security because they winter in Atlantic regions where they 
are safe from man. The guillemot also winters in off-shore waters, whereas 
the larger gulls are coast lovers and within reach of the gun and net 

A visitor to the shores of Britain from Greenland is the white-fronted 
goose. In Britain, an average of more than 16 per cent of these birds 
are shot annually, whereas, in Greenland, only seven per cent are killed by 
shooting. In the last 10 years. more than 30.000 birds have been ringed in 
Greenland. Of those recovered, more than 99 per cent had been shot or 
trapped in nets, and it is thought that most of the odd one per cent recovered 
had died of shot wounds. That is why it is assumed that the percentage of 
recoveries is taken as indicating the approximate percentage of all the birds 
killed by man in Greenland, either none or only a small fraction of the 
ringed birds being recovered elsewhere. Because of this it is known that man 
kills only one-twentieth of the fulmar population each year, but nearly two- 
fifths of the sea-eagles. The bird which suffers least is the king eider 
Although the ringing of birds tells much about their places of destination 
when they migrate, it also tells what is happening to them when they have 
settled for the summer or winter. But ringing has so far told us little or 
nothing of the how of migration, nor why some birds prefer different places 
in which to spend their winters, although they summer in the same place 


Max GORDON 


TOWN PLANNING IN AMERICA 


REDRICK Law Olmsted was a very important and influential figure 

in the field of civic planning in nineteenth-century America, and 

his influence on the subsequent developments in this field has been 
almost incalculable. He founded the profession of land scale park planning 
and landscape gardening, and impressive examples of his work can sti!! 
be found in many of the large cities of North America from Massachusett 
to California. He was born in Hartford, Connecticut, of old New England 
stock, in 1822. As a young man, he was of a very restless temperam 
and it took him a long time to find his true vocation in life. After une 
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pleted studies at Yale and an uncongenial period of employment in a dry 
goods firm in New York City, he took a long trip by sailing vessel to 
Canton, in China, and the Far East which greatly enlarged his intellectual 
horizon. On his return to the United States, at the end of the 1840's, 
he acquired a large piece of property on Staten Island and _ settled 
down as a farmer. It was during this period that he began to take an interest 
in the cultivation of shrubs and in the planning and laying out of large 
gardens and estates. During the succeeding decade, originally at the invita- 
tion of the Editor of the New York Times, he made several long trips 
through the length and the breadth of the Southern States riding on one 
occasion all the way from San Antonio, Texas, to Washington, D.C. He 
recorded his impressions of life and institutions in this whole region in a 
series Of volumes which were published towards the end of the 1850's 
including “A Journey Through the Seaboard Slave States.” “A Journey 
Through Texas,” and “A Journey Through the Back Country’—all of 
which are generally regarded today as being among the most objective, 
accurate and reliable first-hand pictures of social and economic conditions 
in the Cotton Kingdom on the eve of the War of Secession. 

During this period Olmsted became drawn towards the sphere of activity 
which was to become his life work. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the idea of the creation of large parks as places of recreation for the great 
mass Of the population in the new urban areas was still a comparatively 
novel one in America. Most of the existing parks in European capitals such 
as Paris and Vienna had been planned as pleasure grounds for the courts 
of monarchs such as Louis Quatorze and Maria Theresa and for the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. A movement had already begun in England and 
the United States for the planning of parks of a more democratic type, 
but it had not yet spread westwards across the Atlantic. But with the great 
advance of modern industrialism in the United States in the 1850's 
and the flood of immigration from Europe, such phenomena as overcrowd- 
ing and working-class slums were already beginning to appear in some 
of the cities along the Atlantic seaboard such as Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, and it was becoming apparent to some observers that the 
local municipal authorities would be forced to take immediate and drastic 
action to save the remaining green spots which still existed amid _ this 
rapidly spreading urban blight and sordidness 

The first park to be planned along modern lines in a large American 
city was Fairmount Park, which was laid out along the banks of the 
Schuykill River in the centre of the city of Philadelphia in the 1850's 
This represented one of the first moves by a city government in the 
United States to take a large tract of land in the centre of a metropolis 
and transform it into a place of rest and amusement for the toiling city 
dwellers. The example of Philadelphia, in this field, proved to be con- 
tagious. Through the agitation of such prominent local figures as the 
author William Cullen Bryant, 4 movement arose for the initiation of a 
similar project in New York City. A contest was begun by the Civic 
Authorities for the best design for such a project, and this was won by 
Olmsted in collaboration with Herbert Vaux, an architect of English origin 
who was also interested in this whole question of park design. In 1857 
Olmsted was given the post of Superintendent of the planning of Centra! 
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Park which was to be located in an uncultivated waste in a region of Man- 
hattan Island which at that time was far to the north of the business and 
shopping centre of the city. 

With his work in connection with the vast and highly novel project 
Olmsted created a new profession in the United States. Up to this period 
there had been few park or landscape architects in the modern sense of 
the term there. The only individual of note who had done much work along 
these lines was the architect Andrew Jackson Downing (1815-1852) who 
laid out many estates in the then popular Victorian Gothic style in the 
region near the Hudson River At the beginning of his work, Olmsted had 
a very clear and definite idea of the ultimate aims and purposes of the 
Central Park project. He was a man of broad vision and was able to fore- 
see the phenomenal growth of cities which was to occur in North America 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. And he saw that this 
would make necessary the creation of large areas of green swards and trees 
in the downtown districts where the local residents could retain some badly 
needed contact with the living forces of nature. In the introduction to this 
plan for Central Park, this aim is set forth clearly, 

“The dominant and justifiable purpose of Central Park was conceived 
to be that of promoting and affording in the densely populated parts 
of an immense metropolis a means to all kinds of refreshment for the 
mind and the nerves which most city dwellers greatly need and which 
they are sure to derive in large measure from the enjoyment of suitable 
scenery.” 

In his planning of Central Park Olmsted introduced some highly original 
features which were to have a great influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment of park design all over North America. Up to this period, the idea 
of the planning of pleasure grounds had been that of the classical school 
in Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—an arrangement of 
long symmetrical lines of flower beds of formal design surrounded by 
tightly-trimmed shrubs and hedges. But here Olmstead showed himself 
to be a true child of the Romantic Movement. His aim in the planning of 
his park was always to preserve as much as possible of the original natural 
features of the terrain that was being used such as cliffs, outcroppings of 
rock, clumps of trees and streams and small bodies of water. He followed 
the contours of the land in laying out the paths and the roads through 
his parks. Instead of using for planting, exotic shrubs and trees from distant 
lands, he employed the common wild flowers and bushes which were 
native to the region. In other words, his ideal was the preservation of as 
much as possible of the original rural and natural environment in the heart 
of the metropolis, and he succeeded admirably in this aim in the parks 
that he was to create in many American cities during the next few decades 
Another admirable feature of his planning of Central Park was the laying 
out of separate avenues crossing each other by underpasses wherever 
possible for pedestrian and carriage traffic. 

During the period of the laying out of Central Park Olmsted became 
involved in many vexatious controversies with the New York City poli- 
ticlans who made continual efforts to block and interfere with his plans 
Finally wearied with these struggles, when the Civil War broke out in 1861 
he resigned his post in connection with Central Park and became director 
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of the United States Sanitary Commission in Washington. This was a 
predecessor of the modern Red Cross, and did important work in connec 
tion with the organization of hospital and medical services on the battle 
fronts of the war. In 1863, worn out by these long continued exertions, he 
left the service of the Federal Government and went to California where he 
took a position as a Superintendent of some mines in Mariposa County, in 
the central parts of the State. Here he made some long camping trips into 
the nearby Sierra Nevada Mountains and became fascinated with the wild 
and rugged beauty of the Yosemite region which had only been discovered 
a few years before. He was a member of a group of prominent individuals 
i California at this period which made successful efforts to preserve this 
great natural playground for posterity by having it made into a State 
Reservation which eventually became the Yosemite National Park in the 
nineties of the last century. During this period of his stay in California, he 
also worked on other important projects including the planning of the 
grounds of the new University of California at Berkeley and the beginnings 
of the famed San Francisco Park system 

In 1865 he returned again to New York and with Vaux resumed his 
work on the planning of Central Park which was finally completed during 
the following decade after many more prolonged battles with the ward 
heelers and the grafters of the Tweed Administration and Tammany Hall 
Around this period he also set up with Vaux one of the first private 
landscape and park planning firms in the United States whose reputation 
soon became international. The movement which had begun wrth the Central 
Park project soon spread to other American cities and his advice about 
projects of this type was sought by municipal bodies and administrators in 
every region of the country. He wrote one of the first treatises on the subject 
of park design in the United States entitled Public Parks and the Arrange- 
ment of Towns which was published in Boston in 1870. By this time, he had 
worked out the idea of the laying out of a series of parks as an integral 
part of the overall planning of a city as a whole. He suggested the idea of 
the construction of groups of parks or pleasure grounds connected by strips 
of roadway and greensward which would extend over an entire metropolitan 
area. His first opportunity to put this concept into practice came in Boston 
in the 1870's when he planned the handsome park system which today 
extends southwards from the Charles River through the Fenways and 
Brooklyn in a semi-circle around the edges of the city 

During the same period, together with Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard 
University, he became concerned about the future of the region around 
Niagara Falls, a section of the Eastern United States which he knew well 
end loved. At this time the scenic beauty of the whole area around the Falls 
was menaced by some of the most undesirable and ugly forms of commercial 
exploitation. In the middle of the 1870's he brought forward proposals 
for the creation of a park system along the Canadian and American 
sides of the Niagara River in order to save the natural beauty of this great 
natural marvel for future generations. He was eventually able to win over 
both the Governments of Canada and of New York State to this project. In 
1879 the Government of New York State appointed him a member of a 
Commission to survey the possibilities of preserving the beauty of the Falls 


‘a, and this resulted in the laying out during the following decade by the 
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State Authorities at Albany of the Niagara Reservation and of Prospect Park 
in the region surrounding the American Falls. His activities during the next 
two decades were legion and are far too numerous and many-sided to be 
described in detail here. During the 1870’s he was busy on such impor- 
tant projects as the planning of the grounds around the national capital 
in Washington and those of the New York State Legislature at Albany. He 
also planned the park on Mount Royal in the centre of Montreal —an enter- 
prise which provides an admirable example of his skill in preserving the 
natural features of a wild piece of landscape within an urban area. Other 
projects during this period included the planning of Prospect Park which 
is still the pride of the city of Brooklyn; further extensions of the New York 
City park system including Riverside Park along the Hudson, Belle Isle 
Park in Detroit and numerous parks in such cities of the Southern States as 
Louisville 

As we have said, by this time his activities extended to every region of 
the continent. During the 1880's he did further work in California 
being consulted there in connection with the planning of the grounds of 
Leland Stanford University in Palo Alto. His suggestion in this project that 
the parks of the Mediterranean countries such as Italy rather than those of 
the Eastern United States be used as models because of the similarities 
between the climatic and natural conditions of this region of the American 
Pacific Coast to the lands bordering the Mediterranean is an admirable 
example of his ability to adapt his planning to the features of the local 
natural environment. And during these years he also laid out many elaborate 
and princely estates for the new group of millionaires which came to the 
fore in the United States in the years following the end of the Civil War 
These included the Biltmore Estate planned for George Vanderbilt near 
Nashville in the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee and similar other 
projects for other members of the Vanderbilt and the Rockefeller families 
in the Hudson River Valley and elsewhere in the east. One of the most 
celebrated works of the closing period of his career was his design for the 
grounds of the Columbian Worlds Fair in Chicago in 1892-93-—a project 
which had a very deep influence on popular taste in matters of architecture 
and planning in the United States during the succeeding decade. Here he 
was associated with a very distinguished group of architects and planners 
including Louis Sullivan and Daniel Burnham who was to be responsible for 
a great deal of civic planning in Chicago and other cities during the next 
few years. Here Olmsted took a barren sandy waste along the shores of Lake 
Michigan where almost nothing grew and by the use of land reclamation 
and other devices succeeded in transforming it into a very beautiful setting 
for the impressive buildings of the Fair with a series of lagoons and islands 
and basins. This imposing project still survives as Jackson Park which is one 
of the outstanding scenic features of the Mid-Western metropolis 

Olmsted’s work was of far-reaching and singular importance in connection 
with the rise of the city planning movement in the United States in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. and many of his ideas are still valid because 
of his far-sightedness and his grasp of many of the complex problems created 
with the growth of the modern industrial city. He trained a whole school of 
landscape and park designers and planners, and traces of his influence can 
be seen in the work of present-day experts in this field such as Robert Moses 
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The series of parks and parkways and other public improvements which 
Moses has laid out in the New York City metropolitan area during the past 
two decades represent to some extent a continuation and a completion of 
the work begun by Olmsted with the Central Park project almost a century 
ago. His work, like that of men in other fields such as Ruskin and Patrick 
Geddes in England, represented an early and very important reaction against 
some of the errors of the nineteenth-century industrialism and-the ugly and 
unhealthy environment created in the new cities that were springing up in 
that age. He truly deserves to be remembered as one of the makers of 
modern America 

Vontreal W. E. GREENING 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 


lr is now over two years since the Guillebaud Report on the Cost 

of the National Health Service. It was a famous victory. A minister's 

dream. A major report that expressed itself satisfied with existing 
arrangements over the greater part of its field of enquiry and produced no 
startling or revolutionary recommendations. It could safely be filled with 
nothing more than a gesture to indicate willingness to spend a little more 
on capital investment and to make other minor adjustments. Yet all is not 
well in the service. Frustration has crowded in as the “lively spirit of 
independence” which Mr. Ancurin Bevan, as Minister of Health, said he 
wished to see in local committees has been steadily undermined. Only a 
few months ago a Ministry circular advised hospital authorities how 
patients should be bathed. The doctors are chronically angry. Mr. Bevan, 
again, told them at the outset: “My job is to give you all the facilities, 
resources, apparatus and help I can, and then to leave you alone as 
professional men and women to use your skill and judgment without 
hindrance.” Eight years later, the British Medical Journal complained that 
“in some unexplained way virtue has gone out of the profession: and on 
top of this there is the ubiquitous politician.” The politician, the Journal 
went on, only saw the health services as a principal piece on his political 
chess-board. “All this degrades medicine, and the clamour grows for 
medicine to be taken out of politics.” 

Dr. Guillebaud rejected all proposals for major reorganization of the 
Service, but admitted that the only tenable proposals would be suggestions 
that united the three branches under one authority. Local government 
could not take over the hospitals because its areas were unsuitable. It 
would be wrong, the committee felt, to deprive the councils of their 
responsibilities for preventive medicine. So ne'er the twain shall meet 
However, Sir John Maude, in his reservation to the report, commented 
“Whether at some future date it may be found expedient to revert to the 
earlier plan of a unified health service, organized on local-government 
lines, time alone can show. Our report indicates some of the difficulties 
They would be great but not, I think, insuperable if an adequate 
re-organization of local-government administration and finance, having 
amongst its principal objects the transfer to local authorities of responsi- 
bilities for the National Health Service as a whole were effected.” Sir John 


had hit upon what I believe is the solution for a dual problem. Local 
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government is sorely in need of re-organization. The health service is the 
patchwork quilt it is largely because local government had fallen down on 
its job of providing sub-national units of government and administration 
No one, not even the Guillebaud Committee, is really satisfied with the 
set-up under which a tuberculous patient, for instance, may be discovered 
by a public health department health visitor (employed by the local 
authority), seen by his general practitioner (under contract to an executive 
council), and treated in a hospital or sanatorium administered by a hospital 
management committee responsible to the regional board under the 
Minister. 

The system of administration chosen for the National Health Service, 
with all its imperfections, was the crowning vote of “no confidence” in 
local government. Radical reform is needed. Something comparable to the 
operation of 1888, when the system was cast in its present mould. Some 
thing much more far-reaching than the Government’s present proposais for 
mere tinkering with the financial arrangements. At a special conference 
early last year the Labour Party discussed some proposals for regional 
government. These may possibly figure in the legislative programme of the 
next Labour government. They merit close atiention. The Fabians in 1905 
were suggesting something similar and in 1947 Professor G. D. H. Cole 
worked out a complex scheme with 15 regional authorities (the Labour 
Party Plan envisages 60 or 70) as its upper tier. The case for regionalism 
is overwhelming, but the number of authorities the Labour Party suggest 
is too large. the areas consequently too small. I think Professor Cole’s 
number is about right and authorities of that size could cope with any 
foreseeable technical developments. I have in front of me a map of the 
hospital regions superimposed on Professor Cole’s regions. In most parts 
of the country reconciling the two sets of areas would present little 
difficulty. Professor Cole took the needs of town and country planning as 
his base and the Regional Hospital Boards were set up primarily as 
planning bodies, so this coincidence is not altogether surprising. Neverthe- 
less it is fortunate, for the hospital regions, as administrative areas, are 
generally considered well chosen, and it would be a pity to disturb them 

The striking exception is London. The four metropolitan hospital regions 
stretch, sector-wise, from Central London to the sea. For local government 
purposes this is clearly an unacceptable arrangement. A legacy from the 
Emergency Medical Service of the war years, the sectors were preserved in 
the 1946 Act because it was believed that each region should be associated 
with one or more teaching hospitals. Wedge-shaped sectors were the only 
way in which the teaching hospitals could be distributed geographically 
among the metropolitan regions. This seems to me a fallacious view. A 
rigid adherence to it has led to difficulties in the giant South-West Metro 
politan Region, the south-western portion of which enjoys substantial 
devolution but cannot become a region in its own right because there 1s 
no teaching hospital at Southampton. The insistence on geographical 
containment does not do justice to modern communications and transport 
As centres of inspiration, teaching and research, the teaching hospitals 
would be every bit as effective were they set up as independent corporations 
For purposes of local government, including a unified health service, 
London should consist of an enlargement of the administrative county of 
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ondon to take in the whole of greater London, as Professor Cole arranged 
in his 1947 plan. This. of course, is only the top tier. Small authorities 
would still be needed as organs of expression and identification, if for 
nothing more. There would be a great opportunity to revive local loyalties, 
‘specially in London. With the bulk of major responsibilities transferred 
to regional authorities, local councils could differ vastly in size. What would 
matter would be whether people thought of the area covered as a unity 
be it large town or scattered hamlet, not the population and square mileage 
of it 
Regionalism could bring about a substantial relief of the pressure on 
Parliament. This sort of devolution would more than counteract the 
centralizing of power within the regions. The resulting units would be 
truly viable. A new financial structure would have to be thought out. As 
‘far as possible the regions would be self-taxing and self-financing. The 
scheme would depend on a great deal of willingness to allow a measure 
of diversity above a national minimum. The national minimum would 
be enforced by tests of performance rather than by the cumbersome 
requirements of prior approval which now cause so many bottlenecks. The 
whule point of the exercise would be lost if the regions were not given 
considerable freedom. In the health service much of the day-to-day 
administrative set-up would remain unchanged. The health board respon- 
ible to the regional authority might be substantially the same as the 
existing regional hospital board, broadened in composition to fit it for its 
preventive duties and to include more general practitioners. Put the board 
would be much nearer the body with a fairly ultimate say in the conduct 
and financing of the service in the region than it is at present. Everything 
would be more flexible. A region with adventurous doctors, administrators 
and committee members could persuade its authority to experiment. | 
should like to see Sir George Schuster and his Oxford R.H.B. people 
getting to work under these conditions. There are people in other parts of 
the country, too, who deserve a much freer hand than they get. A closer 
ontact with other spheres with health implications, such as housing and 
education, might be more possible in the comparatively intimate atmosphere 
of a region than in the stiffly formalized interactions of the Ministries. The 
Ministry of Health would, of course. be set free from a great number of 
administrative chores. In its turn, it could become much more of a watchdog 
over the health of the nation and the activities of other departments. So 
often it now appears all-encumbered by the question of cost the Treasury’s 
tame harrier of boards and committees 
What about cost? The argument that the spending of so many millions 
from the national exchequer could not be handed over to local authorities 
would not apply under regionalism. The regions would find their own 
monies Out of their own taxes. Perhaps a local income tax. Perhaps one 
or more regions would experiment with the—in this country—sadly 
neglected site value taxation. They would have the more incentive to do 
sO aS an important side-effect of the taxing of land values is, of course 
to penalise those who do not develop their properties. A regional authority 
might be expected to care more about this than a distant Westminster 
rhe present local authorities simply have not enough financial independence 
to make fair experiments. A second line of argument might be that as a 
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matter of national policy the spending of such vast sums should be 
controlled by Westminster, wherever they come from in the public sector 
[his is not difficult to dispose of. The money spent by local authorities on 
education—-£419,208,902 in 1955-6—is comparable with the £500m. or 
so spent on the health service. Local education authorities are already 
given a fair amount of discretion and could rightly expect more if they 
were larger and financially self-reliant. Would the change take the finances 
of the service “out of politics’? No administrative device on this earth 
will take something “out of politics” that continues to be a matter of 
burning public interest. Removal of political pressures of the wrong sort 


might give the chance of a saner distribution of resources between, for 


instance, pharmaceuticals and building maintenance and = investment 
Regional pride would play a part in seeing that hospitals 
buildings fit for human habitation. We have today too many medical slums 
Competitive purchasing between the regions might help to bring down the 
prices of some pharmaceuticals. | am not at all sure that bulk purchasing 
by the Ministry does not encourage monopoly in the industry. The example 
f FE. L. Gethin’s disclosures concerning British Railways’ purchasing 
policies must ever be borne in mind. But no, this is not a scheme to take 
the health service “out of politics.” It is an attempt to find a political 
solution for some of its structural problems, not in a vacuum as 1s often 
attempted, but in the context of some ‘other problems of public policy and 
administration—notably in the spheres of local government and the 
pressure on Parliament— that exist today. BRIAN WATKIN 


were at least 


AFGHANISTAN ON THE TIGHTROPE 


FGHANISTAN is back on the world’s strategic map. Written off as 
“indefensible” by Western strategists after the establishment of 
Pakistan, this rugged mountain kingdom the size of France is staying 
neutralist, while Russian and American economic pressure increases almost 
daily. She has been making capital out of international tension since long 
before the Cold War Era. The events leading up to the Anglo-Afghan Wars 
of 1841, 1879 and 1919 contained more than a little of the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry element. In the First and Second World Wars she was neutral and 
reaped benefits accordingly. While she has fought both Britain and Russia, 
she has always resisted political and economic penetration by major power 
blocs. Today, however, the economic aid plans of America and Russia have 
given the Kabul government opportunities of development which they have 
not been able to resist. The attempt to balance acceptance of such aid with 
a policy of “neutralism” is therefore the main concern of King Zahir Shah 
and his supporters 
The King recently said in one of his rare utterances on political affairs 
that his country would accept technical aid from anyone, providing that 
there were no political strings. Both the Soviet Union and the United States 
at once jumped into the field. American aid granted to date amounts to some 
£29 million, while Communist (Russian and satellite) help given or promised 
runs currently at about £50 million. Polish experts are improving the wool 
industry; Czechs have just undertaken the building of a fruit preserving 
plant; Americans are mapping the country and making civil airports. The 
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most important news is that the United States has just approved a grant of 
nearly £2 million for the construction of a new international airport at 
Kandahar. This field will be used by several airlines operating the Far 
Eastern route, and it is claimed that refuelling here will cut severa} hours off 
the route from America and Europe to Japan. Some Afghan officials see 
in this a sop for those Afghans who felt that American air bases in Pakistan 
had made the Afghans feel that they were being sealed off from the free 
world. Not to be outdone by the Americans, the USSR has arranged to 
expand Kabul Airport and servicing facilities. ARYANA-—-Afghanistan’s 
national airline has been given a new and greatly needed lease of life with 
the introduction of 49 per cent of American capital for its internal and 
international services 

This awakening of interest in Afghanistan shows that the Americans do 
not now believe that Afghanistan is potentially a helpless prey for Russia 
It also means that the Russian policy of setting up Soviet showrooms, on the 
“aid-without-strings” principle which has been so successful in Syria and 
Yemen, is now regarded as something to be combated by Washington. Fierce 
Fast-West competition resulted in a win for Afghanistan on the tender for 
Kabul airport. As a result Abdul-OQadir Hakimi, President of the Afghan 
Royal Aviation Authority, has been in the United States negotiating the 
contract. American post-war aid started in 1950, when a £7 million loan was 
made by the Export Bank for the vast Helmand River Authority Project for 
widespread irrigation in southern Afghanistan. Though it caused the Persians 
(who share the Helmand) some uneasy moments, the Helmand Project 
captured the imagination of the Afghans in a way that few things could 
have done. Mighty machines scooping away hillsides, thousands of workers 
creating artificial lakes, thousands of acres of fresh land won from the 
desert: the Project became almost the soul of Afghanistan. Anything on 
such a scale was bound to become distorted in the imagination. And now 
the project has to some extent boomeranged, because many Afghans hold 
that the results have not been as good as expected 

It was not until the Bulganin-Khrushchevy visit at the end of theircelebrated 
Asian tour (and their contribution of £36 million to Afghanistan’s coffers) 
that American capital was found ready to move into Afghanistan on a similar 
scale. The Russian loan is repayable over 30 years at two per cent interest, 
with an eight-year grace period before repayments start, terms similar to 
those given by the United States. American military thinking is reported to 
feel that a Red-dominated Afghanistan could split the Baghdad powers of 
Pakistan and Iran and leave the way to India open for Communism. What 
does the average Afghan think of these developments? Militantly Moslem 
to a man (out of 16 millions there are only a few hundred Afghans of 
Jewish and Hindu faith), the Afghans will have nothing of Communism 
The Russians are their natural enemies. Whether for better or worse, how- 
ever, they are not afraid of Russia: and this is something that the Westerner 
finds difficult to understand when ia!king to the Afghan. Like the Turk 
(whom he much resembles) he will not interest himself overmuch in the 
global picture and-the nuances of international affairs. If the Russians come 
he is convinced that he can beat them. As he has not been decisively beaten 
in war before, it is not possible to convince him otherwise. Besides, as he 
says, there are only about ten Russians to one Afghan 
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This rough-and-ready logic, however. does not hold true for the present 
ruling family, the Mohammedzais. In the first place, the King and his two 
cousins (Princes Naim and Daud) who are the effective Government have 
earned the reputation of remarkably astute thinkers, both in terms of internal 
politics and the outside world. They have modernized the Army (and are 
stated to have started buying Russian weapons) and formed a very powerful 
internal mechanism of government. While the feudal sway of some clan 
chiefs remains in a few places, the majority of them have come to terms with 
the Government. This excepts, of course, the six million-odd Pathans of the 
Borderland with Pakistan, who retain complete authority and independence 
in their own area. It would take more than an ordinary shake-up to loosen 
the Mohammedzai hold on the country, which has been tightened since 
1953, when Zahir Shah formed his ruling group with the soldier Daud and 
the diplomat Naim. The country is, of course, legally a constitutional 
monarchy. There is 4 parliament composed of two Houses, and a feudal 
Parliament above that (the Great Assembly) which is the only body which 
can over-rule the King and his supporters. This relic of feudal days is 
extremely powerful still, and the present Government have tried to divert 
its authority to reinforce the Throne, rather than suppressing it. The Great 
Assembly meets, however, only in times of national danger 

Although there is a mild form of inflation and much to grumble about, 
‘conditions are in general good. The Government is strict, but the Afghans 
are still at the stage when that is necessary; perhaps they always will be 
Educational progress continues but does not seem to have stimulated much 
demand for political reform, in spite of the fact that this is what is gener- 
ally thought to happen in a country when the people's “eyes are opened.” 
Although isolated in mind and to some extent physically from Persia and 
Pakistan on her western and southern borders, Afghanistan yet manages to 
get a fairly good picture of conditions and problems in these two countries 
Contrasting them with their own situation, the Afghans are content enough 
If the standards of living of these lands were to rise as high as the Afghan 
standard things might be different. 

Although the Afghans view vast areas of barren terrain with rueful 
humour (“Allah laughed and threw down the surplus rocks-here when he 
created the Earth”) much of the country is almost unbelievably fertile. New 
irrigation schemes, specialized farming and frugal husbandry have made 
the country more than self-sufficient in food crops, as well as meat and other 
essentials. Exporting valuable karakul skins, lapiz-lazuli, chromite, cotton, 
fruit (with complete impartiality) to America, Russia and Pakistan, the 
country is able to maintain a very adequate standard of living, surprising 
to anyone entering it from other parts of Asia. 

The feud with Pakistan—about the question of the “Afghan minority” 
(the Pathans) on the Pakistan side of the Border—seems to be simmering 
down again. In the last 10 years Pakistan and Afghanistan have teetered on 
the brink of war over this very vexed question. The breakdown of the unitary 
system of government in Pakistan, whereby the North-West Frontier was 
amalgamated with the other parts of West Pakistan, has given Afghanistan 
the face-saving formula of [-told-you-so; and relations may well become 
less strained. At the same time, the Indo-Afghan friendship, which Pakistan 
calls a trick of Nehru’s to encircle Pakistan, seems to be genuine enough 
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King Zahir has visited Moscow, and has been triumphantly received in 
lurkey. Afghanistan feels that Nasserism in Egypt is here to stay, and has 
shown some support for the regime there. The Saudi-Arabian monarch and 
Zahir are on extremely cordial terms, and relations with Japan, Indonesia 
and the Arab States have nearly —if not quite—brought Afghanistan within 
the Arab World line-up i 

In Kabul, the Afghan judges the foreigner from behind the secure barrier 
of his prejudices. and partly from appearances, as any Oriental does. Before 
the last war, Germans and Japanese were generally popular because they 
tended to learn the language and wear Afghan dress, even if this was repre- 
sented only by fur caps. Today, the Americans working on roads and dams 
are not badly thought of. They record and learn wild mountain songs, wear 
Karakul hats, develop the Wild West swagger that seems to lurk within every 
American—even though he may be of Polish extraction and has lived all 
his time in Detroit. The compliment is returned, oddly, by rip-roistering 
Afghan citrus farmers from California, who have made their fortunes and 
returned to the lush vistas of Paghman or Kandahar. The British are less in 
evidence, but are respected for their military prowess and commercial 
probity. Much more trade could be done by Britain with Afghanistan. The 
Russian “technicians” about whom we have heard so much are hard to find 
and not in large numbers. Young Afghans of the Air Force are skimming 
over the new military airport at Mazar in MIG 17s under Russian instructors; 
but you are far more likely to see glorified dustmen, laboriously paving 
Kabul streets in their cheap and awful Moscow suits as the representatives 
of Russia in today’s Afghanistan than sinister agents and diplomats. They 
have the roadmaking contract for the Municipality. Other things being equal, 
it looks as though Afghanistan has pulled off peaceful co-existence. Let us 
hope so: for in spite of everything, life there is still gracious and good, not 
only for the “ruling circles” or the proletariat. 

SaYeD EL HASHIMI 


NEW ZEALAND’S PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


EW ZEALAND, to quote a Professor of Economics at Auckland 

University, has little but climate to ensure continued prosperity. Her 

soil is not rich. She is almost devoid of mineral resources. Her rivers 
are turbulent and unnavigable. Her plains are hemmed in by steep and 
rugged heights which threaten the roads with constant landslides. Endowed 
with fine natural anchorages deep and sheltered, the early settlements, now 
grown into great communities, lie snug in the lee of harbours ringed with 
extinct volcanoes whose craters, filled with water, form giant bowls in 
which craft apd ocean going ships can ride at anchor or tie up alongside 
busy wharves. A 120 years ago pioneers played havoc with the vast forests 
which reached down to the waters’ edge. With axe and fire clearings were 
made, and these colonists soon learned that they had found the almost ideal 
grazing country where sheep and cattle could thrive on the lush coarse 
grasses which flourish the whole year through, where rain and sun alternated 
and extremes were well night unknown. From the outset it was plain that 
New Zealand husbandry did not call for the unending labour nor entail 
the risks which obtained elsewhere. Worry as to shelter and winter feed 
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were of no account in this kindly climate. Here it was possible to establish 
iN agrarian economy without a peasantry. The land could carry four sheep 
to the acre with an area of four or five hundred acres farmed by a family 
with litthe or no hired help. This is the keynote of New Zealand prosperity 
ind democracy 

With the advent of refrigeration and chemical top-dressing New Zealand 
has become a world asset in primary production. Previously she had 


‘xported wool and timber only. Twelve thousand miles separated her from 
the major world market in Europe, and until it was possible to preserve 


meat and butter and cheese on this long run, with its rapid changes of 
temperature and conditions, only non-perishable commodities were export- 
able. But invent now brought new possibilities. New Zealand attracted 
immigrants, integrated them into her life, and found it possible to offer 

urity and mifort unknown elsewhere. Herds and flocks multiplied, 
population mereased rapidly people were encouraged to settle, though 
perhaps t ieve was overfine for roughage is necessary to a community 


even as to the body. During the present century New Zealand has made 
phenomenal strides. Today her two million people have an income of a 
thousand million pounds. Poverty is non-existent, and if the heights are not 
scaled in luxury or private fortune and uniformity is too general, there is 
solid comfort and freedom from care and want. The very few slums, the 
1ir Of spaciousness, the trim gardens, the up-to-the-minute modernity of 
the homes, the spate of motor cars, all bear witness to well being. In these 
remote and lovely islands, far from wars, hot or cold, there is peace and 
plenty with little heed for tomorrow. Its people have so much to occupy 
their long leisure hours that the problems of the future make no impress. 

But problems there are. The first stems from the ease of husbandry on 
which her economy is based. New Zealand is carried by her farmers, yet 
they comprise only 19 per cent of the labour force and &1 per cent has 
to find other pursuits. Exports are, as to 95 per cent, dependent on sheep 
and cattle. and thus, in activities which prepare, pack, ship, and sell 
agricultural products many are absorbed. Added to this is the swelling 
army of Government servants, for control grows daily in power and extent. 
The rest are enrolled in the secondary industries which multiply and 
flourish. The country has never known a day without tariffs, and for many 
1 year quota and licence have been tacked on to nurture her industries in 
infancy and sustain them in maturity. So we have the anomaly of a people 
entirely dependent upon the disposal of vast surpluses of primary production 
marring its prospects by closing the doors to imports which alone can requite 
them. To increase her difficulties, loyalty to Great Britain has resulted in the 
neglect of the world at large. Including re-exports Great Britain takes up 
75 per cent of New Zealand's surpluses, and is therefore the main supplier 
of her imports, the majority of which are allowed in under licences issued 
yearly under a procedure which results in sacrificing quality to quantity, to 
the detriment of the prestige and reputation of British manufacturers. To 
complicate the situation stil] further comes the question of balance of 
payments, the major headache of every nation whether in surplus or deficit, 
ind the nightmare of a world where the Gold Standard has been abandoned 
and mercantilism reigns 

Thus in New Zealand every country which buys wool, with the exception 
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of Great Britain, is constantly protesting against discrimination which affects 
trade balances and creates threats to future commercial relations. 

Elections can only be won by promises of advantage to cach and every 
section of the community. The controllers—for New Zealand is greatly over- 
governed —retain authority by persuading electors that expertise and central 
direction bring security and well being more rapidly than the free play of 
personal endeavour. To the individual these advantages are vouchsafed by 
guarantee of increased income or lowered taxation. The finer and less patent 
implications are beyond him. He never sees the threat of inflation. If prices 
rise, then some villainy is abroad, some deep-laid scheme to filch his purse. 
“They” are exploiting him, and unable to cope, he falls back on his pro- 
tector, the Government. In his innocence lies impotence, and thus his only 
shield is guarantee. The primary producer is assured a price fixed on working 
costs, without regard to world price which alone can govern the value of 
exports. The workers’ wage-rate is fixed by a court of arbitration where 
argument 1s based on the cost of living and no mention of economic realities 
Secondary Industries are bolstered by subsidy and prohibition geared to 
balance of payments, to arbitrated labour wage-rates, to assured profit for 
the proprietor and to interest rates for the banker. Thus is built up a national 
economy which is a nightmare for the consumer, eased only by Nature’s 
bounty in a climate which brings for ever more grass and an increased animal 
population. Two million humans are buttressed by 50 million four-footed 
companions which nibble and munch and chew, which never let their masters 
down by demanding lesser hours of work or a code of regulations, and which 
oblige by multiplying even faster than man. 

Into this bucolic paradise has come a rude interloper. In Europe a plan 
has been evolved for a customs-free area to cover six countries and 180 
million people. This Customs Union had immediate and far-reaching reper- 
cussions. Eleven countries on the periphery had cause for concern, if not 
alarm. Of these, Great Britain was most affected, for the six Messina coun- 
tries -Messina was the site of the original concordat—were buyers of more 
than an eighth of her exports, and the others now interested were customers 
of nearly a tenth. She could not remain aloof, yet by the ties and sentiment 
of Commonwealth and the straight-jacket of Ottawa she was in a consider- 
able dilemma. This new development might well strain relations with the 
Dominions, threaten the Sterling Currency Pool, and her internal economy 
always a delicate instrument, might succumb with dread consequences to her 
50 millions whose standard of living is, was, and will continue to be a 
matter of wonderment. For the moment a face- and time-saving formula has 
been agreed. In the entire area of the 17 nations the right to protect 
primary products is reserved and the process of elimination of tariffs and 
quotas is to be carried through in stages spread over half a generation. In 
this span it is hoped that much will be solved—not least the evanescence of 
Ottawa and the readjustment of world markets. 

Now that so much of the European continent is engaged in the new 
dispensation, the British Commonwealth must face fresh problems not only 
as a unit but as between cach constituent and its fellows and also with the 
several participants in the European Market, and finally with the world 
outside. For New Zealand the matter is pressing and perhaps the more 
exigent because within her borders thrives a sense of ease and security which 
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the future may well belie. A long bout of prosperity and the lapse of personal 
freedom through paternalistic central authority has induced apathy, and the 
average New Zealander has neither interest nor eyes for any land beyond the 
Mother Country. To him this new brew in Europe has no significance, and 
he lives on in blissful ignorance of its early impact, or of the problem which 
it sets him. A victim of creeping inflation, he clings tenaciously to his faith 
that “They” (Parliament and Bureaucracy) will see him through without 
hardship or disaster. It is inevitable that New Zealand, however unwilling 
will be drawn into this new arrangement. The old order is disintegrating and 
trade relations must be forged anew. There will be much self-searching with 
political parties forced to realign their outlooks and policies. First comes 
reform of the internal monetary system. While credit 1s centrally controlled 
and currency can be adjusted, unknown to the average citizen, to suit admini- 
strative convenience, it is pointless to attempt to recreate standards of effi- 
ciency and economic value. Next an overhaul of the physical system must 
come, and lastly a change of heart with regard to guarantees for everyone 
Among others the dairy industry is prepared and confident to face a world 
market and competition if released from the shackles of wage-rates unrelated 
to production not only in its own industry but on a national basis. 

A complete reversal of attitude and policy is entailed, with a battle against 
the belief that New Zealand can continue with qualitative standards con- 
tentedly low. The danger of the easy descent to Avernus is outside general 
ken. The last question to be posed is not “if” but “when” and “after what 
experience.” The New Zealander will cling to the devil he knows, especially 
as his is a gentle comforting devil. The party which essays to advocate 
“sweat and toil” as opposed to a succession of enlarged money benefits which 
melt in the sun of inflation must face a dismal prospect in its early years and 
will have its fill of the very “sweat and toil” it proffers, even though only 
such a course can ensure basic prosperity. Fortunately the New Zealander is 
tolerant in politics. Some day, the quicker in adversity, will take heed, see 
reason, and with the courage and the sense of the practical which characterize 
him, move back into freedom and adventure. 

Wellington, New Zealand. Davip GOLDBLATT 


ISRAEL’S OPEN DOOR 


HE absorption of new citizens by the State of Israel at the rate of 
Lover 200 a day is one of the major social phenomena of the age. 

In the decade that has all but elapsed since the ending of the British 
Mandate close on a million Jews have returned to Israel from the lands 
sf their dispersion in Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas. And still 
the flow continues. On the average four ships a week tie up in the busy 
port of Haifa, bringing between them another 2,000 men, women and 
children. These are the officially-sponsored immigrants. Not infrequently 
they are refugees from some new wave of terror: almost invariably they 
are penniless. Besides them there is a continuous trickle of more 
fortunate immigrants who are able to make their own way and do 50, 
either from motives of patriotism or idealism. In 1918 the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine was a mere 56,000. Since then it has grown, largely as a 
result of mass immigration, to its present total of nearly two million—-and it 
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is sull expanding more rapidly than at any time during the past six years 
Israel's policy of the open door has its origin in the historic Proclamation 
of Independence issued by the Provisional State Council in Tel Aviv on 
May 14, 1948, the eve of the British departure. Stemming from this and 
from the Law of Return, passed the following year, she is pledged to 
receive every Jew who wishes to return to settle in the national home. The 
redemption of these promises has imposed a heavy, indeed at times 
rippling strain on the national economy but it is a burden that is willingly 
borne. The annual cycle of immigration that has occurred during the past 
10 years is in many respects unique in history. Fach new cataclysm in the 
post-war world has produced its quota of Jewish refugees, fleeing from 
injustice, discrimination or naked persecution ‘Apart from the survivors 
of the holocaust of war in Europe and the concentration camps and gas 
chambers that accompanied it, whole communities have since torn up their 
roots and emigrated from Eastern Europe. the Arab countries, French 
North Africa and Asia. Today the main influx is from the Communist- 
dominated lands of Europe though not, significantly, from Russia itself, 
which has an estimated Jewish population of three millions. Were the 
Jews of the Soviet Union allowed a free choice. which they are not, there 
iS little doubt that considerable numbers, perhaps a majority, would choose 
to settle in Israel. Their resettlement may one day become a matter of 
urgent necessity. It will undoubtedly pose a tremendous problem when it 
does. 

Israel's total population, including some 200.000 Moslems and Christians 
reached 1,960,000 at the end of last year. More than 30 per cent. of all Jewish 
people in the state were born there. Of the immigrants 60 per cent were born 
in Europe. 30 per cent in Asia and the remainder in Africa and elsewhere 
Ihough the pattern changes from year to year and even from month to 
month, the great majority of settlers are now of European origin. The 
magnitude of the task of absorbing the vast numbers involved can only 
be appreciated by considering some of the statistics. In 1949 alone, 
1dmittedly a record year, there was an influx of 239,000 new citizens. For 
hard economic reasons the numbers declined steadily over the following 
seven years, but they are now showing a spectacular increase again 
The total for 1957 was 75,000. It now takes about £5,000 to settle 
a family on the land. In their first year each immigrant, man, woman or 
child, costs from £400-£500. And although immigration is financed largely 
by world Jewry through the Jewish Agency, the Israeli taxpayer has. 
inevitably to make a considerable contribution. Fresh imposts have 
constantly had to be levied to pay for the necessary expansion of the 
public and social services. Somehow capital has to be found for a vast 
housing programme and for the industrial and agricultural development 
needed to create opportunities and work for the newcomers. No one today 
sees any immediate prospect of the burden getting any lighter. It is small 
wonder the cost of living in Israel, a country no larger than Wales and 
probably a good deal poorer, has risen and continues to rise, so steeply 

In itself the process of gathering in and absorbing immigrants from most 
parts of the world and from every conceivable educational, social and 
cultural background, provides an interesting source for the study of human 
nature and its problems at their most basic. The gulf between the petit 
bourgeois of Warsaw. Vienna or Prague and the primitive peasant from 
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North Africa or Jugoslavia is just as wide as it appears. Apart from religion 
they have nothing in common except perhaps a common faith in the future 
of Israel. A few months ago when the head of a Polish family was asked 
why he emigrated he replied: “My son was playing in the street one day 
with lis school frends when one of them called him ‘dirty Jew.’ The taunt 
hurt. {| made up my mind there and then to zo to Israel to escape from 
such fndignity, ignorance and discrimination.” 

Until comparatively recent times most immigrants were forced to spend 
varying periods in camps when they arrived. Because of the housing 
shortage there was nowhere else for them to live. The resultant forced 
idleness and sense of dependence which this system bred proved thoroughly 
demoralizing, the worst possible start to a new life in a new land. It has 
now been changed. Today new arrivals go straight “from ship to settle- 
ment.” Men start work immediately making roads, planting trees or 
building, just as Mr. Ben Gurion and most other national leaders started 
when they were new immigrants in the early days of the century. With 
immigration flowing at its present rate it is not unusual to find 1.000 or 
more passengers disembarking at Haifa in a single day. Many have 
travelied from the fatthest corners of Europe to Marseilles, Naples or the 
Piracus, bringing with them in trunks, boxes and battered suitcases as 
many of their personal possessions as they can carry. Not long ago a 
farmer managed by extraordinary tenacity to bring his herd of 80 pedigree 
cattle. Unfortunately, since they were found on arrival at Haifa to be 
tubercular, they had to be destroyed. With experience, the reception and 
settlement of immigrants has become a highly streanJined operation. Much 
of the preliminary paper work including classification by age, occupation 
and qualifications, is now done at sea before the ships reach Haifa. The 
information thus collected is cabled ahead. Back by return signal comes 
details of the accommodation available and its location. By the time the 
immigrant ship docks everyone has been allotted a home. Families receive 
coupons for eight days food, for beds and bedding, for kitchen utensils 
and for basic furniture. Finally, as he steps ashore, the immigrant is given 
the equivalent of eight shillings pocket money and handed his new Israeli 
passport. It is a proud and historic moment in the life of the returning 
exile. From Haifa new arrivals may be dispatched to any one of a number 
of new settlement and development areas though today by far the greater 
numbers go south where vast empty spaces remain to be colonized if the 
hot arid desert running from south of Beersheba through the fiery wilder- 
ness of Zin to the Red Sea can be conquered. Israel today pins all her 
faith and most of her hopes for the future on the conquest of the desert 
The full resources of modern technology and science are being mobilized 
in the fight to reclaim it. The desert is already retreating. Driving across 
the flat brown plains of the northern Negev, one constantly encounters 
small but prosperous agricultural settlements comprised mainly of 
immigrant farmers drawn from many parts of the world including the 
British Isles. Formerly nothing existed where they now flourish except a 
few scattered colonies of desert nomads with their picturesque black goat's 
hair tents and lean herds drawing such sustenance as they might from the 
parched earth. 

Today the combine harvester is no novelty, even among the Bedouin 
who are slowly being weaned from the old nomadic way of life which in 
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some respects has scarcely changed since the days of Abraham. In Beersheba 
which was until a few years ago little more than a small desert frontier 
town remarkable only for its mosque, insignificant bazaar and air of sunlit 
lethargy, whole streets of modern houses, factories and offices are springing 
up. The ancient camel market remains, though one cannot escape the 
fecling that its sole raison d'etre now is not commerce so much as the 
provision of “colour” for the coachloads of tourists and day trippers who 
regularly descend on it with cameras poised from Tel Aviv. The blending 
of East and West daily reflected in the streets of Beersheba is odd but not 
in the least incongruous. Watching the young, smartly-dressed European 
mothers thronging the shopping centres with their prams and flaxen-haired 
offspring is not unlike watching the passing scene from the corner of, say, 
Streatham High Street. In Dimona, an even more remote outpost on the 
way to the Dead Sea, the contrast is sharper, for Dimona is a brand new 
town, peopled largely by brand new citizens, the product of the twentieth 
century in a setting that is timeless. 

The physical absorption of new settlers, however, is no more than the 
first faltering step in the process of welding the heterogeneous masses which 
now comprise a large proportion of Israel’s population into a nation. For 
many language remains the greatest barrier. The official as well as the spoken 
language of Israel is Hebrew. Few immigrants have even an elementary 
knowledge of it when they arrive, and until they learn it tens of thousands 
have no language in common with the majority of their fellow citizens and 
no contact with the day to day life of the country. No effort is spared to 
promote the study of Hebrew which is not by any means a simple language. 
One of the most effective of all “melting pots” for the promotion of citizen- 
ship is the Army. Disillusionment among immigrants is not completely 
absent especially among the older people who discover, generally too late. 
that Israel is essentially a country for the young. The proportion of new- 
comers, however, who fail to settle down and make good is extremely small. 
Israel’s zeal, enterprise and sense of mission commands the admiration and 
loyalty of the vast majority of all her citizens, old and new alike. 

G. F. EVANS 


TO TAME THE THAMES 


To tame the Thames beneath you needs every 
Ounce of guile. The spatter of old jewels 

Upon the sullen tide, the gilding of the 

Swells through light’s escapes and quick pursuals, 


Will never serve to fix the greyish water, 
Nor can you hold it firm in stone constraint, 
Yellow and marbled though it be, satin 

Still though it can seem; nor can you paint 


The river gold upon your canvas: brush 

Is purely a fickle instrument at best, 

Devoid of decent force; nor can you write: old 
Words, blunt pen, and seamy palimpest. 


Neither fantasy ner art is quick. The man 
Who glozes life must lie and trick 
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YEAR OF TURMOIL 


In any history of US foreign policy during the feverish year of 1956, the 
British reader is apt to turn first to the pages on Suez. There are some fifty in 
this book by R. P. Stebbins. What the reader will find in them represents, in 
t quiet way, an achievement. For the author has told the unhappy story with 
1 balanced view and an even, temperate tone that deserve praise. His recon- 
struction of events appears accurate; his synthesis thoughtful. The only draw- 


' f 


back Of the book is its narrow focus: the author bases what he has to say on 


the published record alone. Private conversations, personal correspondence, 
confidential or classified materials are all denied to him by the limitations of his 
scheme. His ts not the official story, the Government's version —that should be 
stressed —but it is largely developed from official or quasi-official papers. Mr 
Stebbins’ book was designed, in fact, to be complemented by P. E. Zinner’s 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956. Mr. Zinner’s thick file of 
documents is as public as Pennsylvania Avenue, for it is made up of Presidential 
messages, policy statements and the like. Yet this restriction has at least an 
incidental advantage. It is the avoidance of keyhole gossip and the type of 
breathless conjecture beloved by more than one political commentator. Mr. 
Stebbins’ story rests firmly on the record 

This is not to say that the author has simply paraphrased his documents 
fhe wish to show what is called in his preface “the inner coherence” of events 
has made him analyse as well as describe the material at hand. Sifting and 
interpreting his evidence, he has, further, allowed himself from time to time 
to deduce or to pass judgments. All this is done to the reader's advantage. In all 
probability the final result is that the reader will find Mr. Stebbins’ history not 
only of Suez but also of the other important international events unusually 
helpful 

The other international events are many. Most important among them are 

Russian denigration of Stalin und the ferment in the satellite States 

maxed by the Hungarian tragedy; the uneasy movements of political power 
in the Far East and Africa; and the interaction of American foreign policy 
with the Presidential campaign. Least memorable to British readers are doubtless 


< 


the pages about US relations with Latin America and about the mutations of 
foreign policy in Washington. None the less, in dealing with all these matters, 
major or minor, memorable or not, Mr. Stebbins again displays a sober fairness 
that adds much to the value of his work. At times indeed he is sombre and, it 
seems to this reviewer, justly so. For he is writing of a year in which it appeared 
that the fates chose to be more perverse to the West than ever. The reader is 
likely to lay down the book with regret for the way things turned out, and to 
reflect on events with all the wisdom of hindsight 
Mr. Zinner’s book, to return to that, falls into the category of the dull but 
useful. He has conscientiously gathered the principal papers relating to foreign 
policy, he has shuffled them into a decent order, and the result is a public 
ord—all in one compact volume—ready for the library reference shelves 
The idea of the complementary volumes is patently a good one, The Council 
1 Foreign Relations is to be commended for commissioning the annual 
lumes in these two series and for putting their preparation into able hands 
Cart Boot 
The United States in World Affairs, 1956. By Richard P. Stebbins. Oxford University 


Pre ss. 48s 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956. Edited by Paul FE. Zinner. Oxford 
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HOW MAN MAY PROGRESS 


If there is one thing which characterises this author's work, it is the capacity 
for seeing whole the problem he sets out to investigate, for distinguishing the 
wood from the trees and for recognising the due significance of both. His new 
book carries still further that exploration with which his earlier Poetic Diction 
was concerned, to reach the unity which must lie at the heart of all knowledge. 
In this day of ferocious specialization—which, as Mr. Barfield reminds us, 
could lead to a state of alfairs in which it would be impossible for one intelligence 
to communicate with another he makes out his case for a recognition of the 
unity of all truth, from physical science to metaphysics. It is not possible to give 
here more than a bare indication of his argument. Mankind having progressed, 
broadly speaking, through two evolutionary stages of consciousness (first, 
primitive, un-selfconscious man, almost part of his surroundings; then self 
conscious man, sharply separated from what he sees and experiences), is now on 
the threshold of the third stage, apprehended up to now only by the exceptional 
person, the saint and the seer. (The debt to Rudolf Steiner is fully acknowledged, 
but Mr. Barfield throws an original] light on the matter.) 

In this new state, to be reached by a deliberate effort of the creative imagina 
tion, will be gathered up the aspects of permanent value in the earlier one, 
illuminated and strengthened and purified, then incorporated with this nevi 
dimension of awareness, “final participation.” By means of it, man will perceive 
the Maker at work throughout the whole of creation and the full significance of 
the Incarnation will be revealed. Put in another way, humanity has reached a 
stage in its development when it has it in its own power, through the use of its 
own imaginative faculty, to reach and live on the plane of spiritual consciousness 
hitherto known only by the few, peculiarly endowed, disciplined and prepared 
for it. As a result, man’s whole capacities would take a leap compared with 
the difference between primitive and modern man would seem insignif 
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THE ISLAMIC WORLD 
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An excellent example of East meeting West is Sayed Idries Shah's book 
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impeccable English this Afghan-born traveller takes us to various parts of the 
Moslem world, where except in the matter of taking photographs, very interest- 
ing ones, when such a proceeding might have been punished most drastically, 
he behaved in the best Moslem tradition. And he was treated everywhere with 
the greatest consideration, in return for which his approval of his hosts lacks 
the salt of criticism. He is so filled with admiration for all the activities of the 
present King of Saudi Arabia that he has no space to tell us why diplomatic 
relations with Britain have been for some time at an end. On the other hand he 
is most informative when relating the details of his visit to that most elusive 
personage, the Fakir of Ipi. “if you are a traitor you will die, after being 
toasted” said the Pushtu-speaking Khan who undertook to take the author to 
the famous guerrilla chieftain who, among his hard-bitten wafriors, turned out 
to be a gentle dreamer. But when necessary the Fakir can roar with the best 
of them, as when he exclaimed that in his campaign against Pakistan he was 
being helped by India. “Do I eat the salt of the infidel, worshipper of sticks 
and stones?” he shouted. In the account of a visit to Amman, the capital of 
Jordan, Glubb Pasha is mentioned, but not his dismissal. Such things are no 
doubt unavoidable when recounting events extending over several years in the 
not-so-unchanging East. An epoch-making change is the aim of a mysterious 
personage, the self-styled Caliph of All Islam, who at an impressive reception 
in Cairo—with no reference to Colonel Nasser—told the author of his plans 
to unify the Islamic world from Morocco to Java, as a Third Force of 400 
million people. There is a story of a British official who was much alarmed at 
the headway which French was making in Egypt. Lord Curzon is said to have 
been approached by this functionary as he was passing through Cairo and his 
lordship’s aid was besought in popularizing English. Curzon is credited with 
having made a typical answer French is good enough for the Egyptians!” 
Our author's English is good enough for everything; for instance he says 
that one of the drawbacks that a traveller and adventurer suffers from 1s that he 
often arr: e the seer n the middle, and probably gets ulcers wondering 
what the end will be. More than ulcers would have been his fate if he had been 
caught when m a minaret he took photographs of the Mecca United and 
Jeddah Unit v lable football teams. Also, for our edification, he took 
n after one shot a cloud of pigeons wheeled inte 
the air and wked at the photographer suspiciously, he coughed and 
the rdd Kamine t yall ton bag in which the camera was hidden 
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an ignorant working class butcher from Wapping. The Claimant, however, 
attracted widespread support and launched a civil action. The hearing lasted 
from May 1871 until March 1872, when the Claimant's Counsel, Serjeant 
tallantine, withdrew the claim, following the masterly cross-examination of the 
Claimant and a superb speech by the Solicitor-General, Sir John Coleridge 
This was followed by the criminal trial for perjury which lasted from April 
1873 until February 1874, when the Claimant was convicted and sentenced to 
14 years’ penal servitude 

During all these years, public opinion was rocked and distracted to an extent 
inconceivable today, and indeed now rendered impossible by the rigid applica- 
tion of the rules of contempt of court. Although public feeling subsided after 
the conviction, the case continued as a field for inquiry and speculation. Many 
thought that a definite conclusion had been reached by Lord Maugham in 1936 
in his book, The Tichborne Case. He had no doubt of impersonation by the 


Claimant, who had nearly six years before the civil trial in which to learn his 
part This orthodox view of the Claimant's guilt iS accepted by Mr. Michael 
Gilbert in his very readable analysis of the case in The Claimant, The Tichborne 
Case Reviewed. None the less, Mr. Gilbert admits to “a mystery which study 
of the evidence renders more, not less, puzzling. How did the Claimant, lacking 


education, lacking knowledge, and lacking almost every physical resemblance 


to the man he was trying to impersonate, succeed in such an extaordinary 
manner and to such a startling degree?" Mr. Gilbert has no rational answer 
He replies simply that the characteristics of the case, including “the inherent 
improbability of an ignorant butcher sustaining the part of a baronet,” are 
typical of all great impostures. On the other hand, it is this very improbability 
which repels Mr. Dougla Woodrulle in his much longer and provocative book, 
The Tichhborne Claimant, a Victorian Mystery. Furthermore, he is not 
convinced by the family’s evidence, after detailed analysis, but there is no 
attempt to whitewash the Claimant. “He failed to make good his claim and he 
deserved to fail. A man should not expect to be able to come back from the 
dead, surrounded with lies and prevarications and concealments.” Mr 
Woodrulfle concludes that the Claimant's case was never properly presented, 
mainly because he had not sufficient means, in spite of the Tichborne Bonds 
it is clear that both the Tichborne family and the Crown had not only greater 
resources but infinitely better and more astute legal! solicitors and Counsel. In 
the collection and marshalling of evidence they had great advantages and both 
Coleridge and Hawkins were infinitely superior to Ballantyne and Kenealy. Mr 
Woodrulfe gives much more attention to the actual trials, and in particular to 
the criminal proceedings before Chief Justice Cockburn. His account of the 
latter trial is a fine piece of summary. It is not unfair to conclude, as Mr 
Woodrufle infers, that Dr. Kenealy’s ruthless, dishonest and irresponsible 
advocacy made the Claimant's conviction certain. With Hawkins appearing 
for instead of against the Claimant, the latter might well have succeeded, In 
Mr. Woodruffe’s view, both sides failed to prove the Claimant's identity, and 
the great doubt still hangs suspended.” 

Both authors discuss the social and political aspects of the popular clamour, 
with its anti-class and anti-Catholic bias and love of sensation. Mr. Woodrufle 
also discusses Dr. Kenealy’s campaign after conviction, the Claimant's final 
efforts to revive his claim and the new evidence which appeared from time to 
time. Both these volumes make fascinating reading, and are in fact complement 
ary, Mr. Gilbert putting the orthodox case and Mr. Woodrufle with great skill 
challenging its validity A. DE MONTMORENCY 
The Claimant, the Tichborne Case Reviewed. By Michael Gilbert. Constable. 18s. 6d 
The Tichborne Claimant, A Victorian Mystery. By Douglas Woodruffe. Hollis & 

Carter, 30s 
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MAKING AN ACTRESS 


Miss Yvonne Mitchell's book is deceptively slight and dangerously good. It 
can only serve to aggravate one of the direst problems of the contemporary 
Stage: the over-production of young actresses. It is now impossible to cast 
Ophelia except with a “discovery,” and even a billion-dollar film Saint Joan 
must, by definition, be totally without acting experience. If this insane policy 
were followed in other allied arts, Madame Callas and Dame Margot Fonteyn 
would be permanently unemployed, and Norma and Giselle would promptly 
and forever lose their classic status. Actress, which “takes the form of advice 
to a girl who wants to go on the stage,” can however only inflame countless 
young things into following Miss Mitchell’s footsteps; and, alas, few of these 
will have such a fine “period”-sounding, foot-putting-down father as she had 
hat he was in fact powerless against his determined daughter's machinations 
redounds to the credit of the family and, already, to the glory of the English 
theatre 

Ihe charm, intelligence and enormous fun of this book are more evident ir 
the earlier chapters, which describe training in the Michel St. Denis studio and 
experiences in Repertory. The later section on film and television reads rather 
as though, after starting the book with the greatest enthusiasm, Miss Mitchell 
had become interested in something else. Perhaps—may one guess?—it was in 
preparation for her remarkable performance in Woman in a Dressine Gown 
In any case the account of film location-work in Italy, or of rehearsing for /984 
in St. Marylebone are entertaining gossip merely, compared to the penetration 
of her view of the theatre and the vividness with which she communicates being 
carried on as Cordelia or the way in which, by a misfitting costume, she arrived 
at the wonderfu iwky pathos of her Vera in the Old Vic A Month in the 
Country. (Incidentally, Miss Mitchell ought to be told that her early Ophelia 
cenes in that same season suffered mainly from the fact that she was required 
to appear in an unfortunate kind of mob-cap.) The truth is, that for certain 
theatre-goers, ever since her Constance Neville, which in its bubbling mischief 
quite deflected attention from the ostensible comediennes of She Stoops to 


Conquer, no expectations of this actress have seemed too high; and | turned 
the pages of her book eager to learn how she approached, and conveyed, the 
igony of the young wife in The Immoralist or, finest of all, why the brief, 
insolent dance of her Step-daughter in Pirandello’s Six Characters is an 
ineradicable memory. Miss Mitchell is silent on these feats, and there is, no 
doubt, an actor's wisdom in this, for, as she points out, in connection with her 
performance as lilly Slowboy in a version of The Cricket on the Hearth, to 


become conscious of one’s effects can mean to muff them 

Hand over Hand recounts the first half of the life of a lady who went on from 
humble touring experiences and crowd-work in The Miracle to become a noted 
teacher of drama in South Africa and the States. Her Shakespearean Stage 
Production Then and Now was dedicated, somewhat implacably, to the pro 
position that the plays must be performed as nearly as possible under the 
original conditions. No trace of this preoccupation appears in her autobiography 
which evokes a vanished Fast End and Prighton and altogether casts a wider 
net than average stage-memoirs do, Particularly effective is the account of the 
Huguenot weaver ancestors who settled in Spitalfields. (But Miss de Banke 
should really not have people saying “Tea for two” during World War 1.) 

Both these actresses, incidentally, while touring the provinces, innocently 
digged” at what transpired to be the local brothel. And I believe that Miss 
Cornelia Otis Skinner once related that she did too. Surely this seems, to quote 
lady Bracknell, “considerably above the proper average that statistics have 
laid down for our guidance.’ G. W. Horner 


Actress. By Yvonne Mitchell. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 15s 
Hand Over Hand. By ¢ le de Banke. Hutchinson is 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN 
These collected poems mainly reflect England and her countryside. Here we 
find “the duck pond, and the stock nd the cricket ground,” with the picture 
ol the horses, their heads together under ee It he England we all 


know and cherish, which can still be found villages today. But where 


now s the mole-catcher so clever! crit f ne f Mr. Blunden’s best 


poems? With him has gone the age-ol nowledge the mole’s dark high 


road” with the skilled craft needed to trap h No one notices the changes in 
rural life more than the poet, for in his whimsical “Departed” he describes the 
end of the “moated and gr wed country hou es once enjo ~ by the pr vileged 
classes. now sul planted by the road house and the bungalow Mr Blunden, iS 
we know, feels that the English countryside not complete without the national 
game of cricket, and here ribes “the whole serene enjoyment of the play, 
this test of character and skill a thousand ways expressed.” There is a delightful 
spontaneity about many of the poems in this collection, a sense of living at the 
very moment, which compare t greatest of our English poets. We find 


thus im At a Cathedral 


and again in “The Two Book 


Iwenty M 
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COLLECTIONS AND REVISIONS 

Selected Speeches, 1948-1955, by The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.), which mark his progress in ease, authority and 
humour from receiving the freedom of the City of London to toasting the 
Royal Scottish Corporation; the charm and sympathy of the man are as 
evident in the first speech as in the fiftieth 

Goodbye to All That, by Robert Graves (Cassell. 21s.), is the 1929 auto 
biography—so stirring to the anxious hearts of the then post-war young 
modified and amplified. A comparison of the two versions rates the second 
not a substitute but complementary 

You Can't Get There From Here, by Ogden Nash (J. M. Dent. 12s. 6d.), who 
tilts high-spiritedly as ever at the oddities of mankind, and retains without 
eifort his place as favourite comic versifier 

English Historians (Oxtord University Press. 18s.). Passages compiled by Bertram 
Newman, with a Foreword by C. V. Wedgwood, who stresses that pleasure 
in literature and instruction in historical writing should combine for the 
reader's full savouring. The 70 extracts are drawn from whole histories, 
beginning with “Ihe Surrender of Calais,” by Lord Berners, born in the 
fifteenth century, and concluding in the twentieth with A. L. Rowse’s pre 
dilection for the reals of Elizabeth ] 

Peninsula (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.), which includes Professor Rowse's other 
preoccupation, “Homecoming to Cornwall,” is an anthology of vefse from 
the West Country, edited by Charles Causley, himself a contributor among 
the 46 poets represented 

A Book of Contemplation, by Dagobert D. Runes (Philosophical Library, New 

: York. $3.00), is a dictionary of terms in religious and social thinking; from 
Abnormal to Zero the definitions are pithy and only rarely trite 
Moses and Egypt (University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. $1.95) 
Henry S. Noerdlinger’s documentation to the motion picture The Ten 
Commandments, with an Introduction by its creator Cecil B. de Mille 
Among others th es are the Old Testament and the Koran; ancient 
Lgypt a | y } im icologists 1s the background, and the illustra 
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the continent from the foundation as a convict colony to the Treaty of 
Versailles 

New Bottles for New Wine, by Julian Huxley (Chatto & Windus, 21s.). Thirteen 
essays imbued with the challenge that man could transcend himself; “his 
control over nature applies as yet only to external nature.” Some of the titles 

A Re-definition of Progress,” “Natural History in Iceland,” “New Light 
on Heredity,” “Life’s Improbable Likenesses"—promise the diversity of riches 
within. The whole demonstrates again that Dr. Huxley is his own best exem 
plifier: the prototype for this age, a scientist with culture both wide and 
deep, whose “faith is in human possibilities.” 

Documents of Modern Political Thought, edited by T. E. Utley and J. Stuart 
Maclure (Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d.). Many authors, including 
Walter Lippmann, Bertrand Russell, Barbara Wootton, John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Butterfield, provide an anthology of long extracts grouped under 
headings: Representative Democracy, Communism, Papal Political Theory, 
Romantic Authoritarianism, and Protestant Political Thought. The claim that 
they may help the student of contemporary politics to distinguish in them 
ywome broad prina@ples which influence contemporary opinion” is modest 

Tragedy: Serious Drama in relation to Aristotle's Poetics, by F. L. Lucas 
(Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.). The revised and enlarged edition of the crisp and 

larly work, kindly and sardonic, published 30 years ago, to enable the 


general reader and student to trace the foundations laid by the master of 


Alexander the Great “beneath many lines of modern thought.” 

The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined, by William F. and Elizabeth S. Friedman 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.). Fun for mythical-bard addicts or, as the 
sub-title puts it An analysis of cryptographic systems used as evidence that 
some author other than William Shakespeare wrote the plays commonly 
ittributed to him.” The science being not only the vocation but the hobby of 
this distinguished American couple, they take no sides, and their book in 
more extended form won the Folgar Shakespeare Library Literature prize in 
1S 

The Living U.S. Constitution, presented with historical notes by Saul K 
Padover (Muller 3s. 6d.). What it says on any given point, its actual text 
how it was made and framed by the men who signed it; followed by I? 
historic decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court to show some problems that 
have arisen from its ruling . 

Dominion of the North, by Donald Creighton (Macmillan. 25s.). The first 
edition of this history of Canada ended with the declaration of war in 1939 
The present volume begins with the founding of New France around 1500, 

es the Transcontinental Dominion in stature 300 years later, and concludes 
with a survey of “Modern Canada in a Great-Power World.” 

Wriston Speaking, by Henry M. Wriston (Brown University Press, Providence 
RI. $3.50). As President of the University until 1955 the author has given 
many addressess on education, government, international relations, and the 
American way of life, and enshrined some of them here 

Greece (Rembrandt —Verlag GMBH, Berlin. D.M.36.60). A wonder picture 
book designed by D. M. Noack with 130 illustrations, including colour plates 
to bring Corfu’s sea or Delphi's rocks to vivid mind, with the text by Rudolf 
Hagelstange, translated into English, and Introductions by Konrad Adenauer 
ind Hermann Hesse 

German Painting in our Time is from the same publisher (D.M.35.50) and has 
44 graphic colour-plates among the 200 illustrations. Gerha d Handler, 

Director of the Museum of Art at Duisberg, discusses (translated by | 

Schrier) the trends of SO years in expressionism, abstract painting and sur 


realism GRACE BANYARD 
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